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THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE ARTS* 


N the realm of the arts man has suffered incalculable and 

irreparable losses through war. The paths of great military 
heroes like Sargon, Cambyses, Scipio, Mummius, Titus, Alaric, 
Attila, Omar, Dandolo, Alva, have always been marked by the 
destruction of temples, the burning of palaces, the looting of 
cities, and the annihilation of priceless treasures, precious works 
of art impossible to reproduce by any means whatever. The 
beheaded granite Kings of Egypt, the broken horsemen of the 
Parthenon, the multilated saints of the shrines of England, cry 
out forever, like the souls beneath the altar in John’s vision, 
“How long, O Lord, holy and true?’? When shall the ravages 
of war be stayed? “The insatiate tooth of time” alone, did not 
rob us of “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Time did not strip Achaea to adorn Italy, nor plunder 
Italy to enrich barbarian Gaul, nor burn the Alexandrian library. 
War did these things. War has reduced the history of art to 
the history of fragments and wrecks. War has swallowed up all 
but a handful of the wonderful works of the artists and craftsmen 
of a thousand generations, and left us poor indeed. 

Lamenting this wholesale destruction, one must not forget 
that periods of war have often been followed by pericds of con- 
structive activity in the arts. The reasons for this are evident. 
Human nature abhors a vacuum. The people who survive the 
war must go on living. Desolated cities must-be repaired ; ruined 
temples must be restored; lost treasures must be replaced. And 
in the country of the conqueror there must be triumphal arches, 


“a : . 
*An address sbefore the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, Carnegie Hall 


New York, April 16th, 1907 
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new palaces, new theaters, to celebrate the triumph; medals 
must be struck, stones must be set up in honor of local heroes. 

But what is the quality of such forced art, art produced under 
the poverty and bitterness of defeat, or upon the order of the vic- 
tor? Americans need not re-read the history of art to find an 
answer to this question. All they need to do is to examine the 
architecture and sculpture produced in the southern part of their 
own country from 1865 to 1890, and the architecture and sculpture 
in the form of memorial halls and soldiers’ monuments produced 
in the northern part of their country by the men of that generation. 
On the one hand they will discover works of necessity only, feeble 
in design and unadorned; on the other, works of supererogation, 
crude in structure and ugly in decoration, works which even the 
second generation blushes to call art. ‘Beauty will not come 
at the call of a legislature,” said Emerson, “‘nor will it repeat in 
England or America its history in Greece. It will come, as always, 
unannounced, and spring up beneath the feet of brave and earnest 
men in the field and roadside, in the shop and mill.” 

The incompatibility of war and the arts is symbolized in 
every decorative representation of Peace ever painted. Under 
Peace the plough and the spade are plied ; the distaff and the shuttle, 
the needle and the pencil are taken in hand; the potter is at his 
wheel, the carpenter at his bench, the smith at his forge, the 
draftsman at his table, the artist at his easel; the mother sings 
at her work; the children make music in the twilight. The 
insight of the artist has never failed to make such interpretations 
of peace. Artists perceive the truth beneath all its wrappings. 

If war at times has galvanized the arts into a semblance of 
life, Peace has ever breathed into them the very spirit of life itself. 
Artists have an instinctive dread of war, and craftsmen in all 
ages have fought only under compulsion. The high tides in 
artistic production, in the age of Pericles, in the age of Augustus, 
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in the period of the high Renaissance, were times of comparative 
peace. The Elisabethan era in England which gave Shakespeare 
to the world, and the Victorian era which produced Tennyson 
and Browning were times when the national mind felt free, 

confident of its power to maintain an armed peace. The last 
forty years in America during which the nation has made such 
strides in wealth and efficiency, and has developed such a conscious- 
ness of national existence and potency, have been years of peace. 

But these periods of peace, and of great activity in the arts, 
appear in history like the fitful gleams of intelligence in a mind for 
the most part crazed with greed and hate. The world has yet 
to see what the arts may become under perpetual peace. 

Peace fosters the prosperity of the common people. This 
means an ever increasing demand for clothing, houses, furniture, 
carpets, draperies, pottery, silver ware, wall papers, pictures, orna- 
ments, books, musical instruments and equipage of every sort. 

Peace fosters the growth of commerce. This means an 
ever increasing demand for a perfected machinery for business; 
printing presses, typewriters, mail systems, telegraphs, telephones, 
cash carriers, automobiles, railroads, ships, business blocks, 
subways, and the thousand and one labor saving and time saving 
devices which may be invented, to say nothing of the machinery 
required by the manufacturer. 

Peace fosters the growth of intelligence. This means an 
ever increasing demand for tasteful homes, clean cities, accessible 
parks, good schools, public lecture halls, libraries, gymnasia and 
baths, museums, picture galleries, and noble civic buildings. 
It means ever better pictures, finer music, more inspiring litera- 
ture, greater beauty of design in every manufactured object, in 
short, a perfected environment. 

Peace fosters the growth of love. This means an ever in- 
creasing demand for works of art which shall perpetuate the 
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memory of worthy men and women, portraits, tablets, monuments, 
fountains, statues, halls, chapels, and other memorials; and an 
ever increasing demand for places of worship, temples where 
every beauty of proportion, structure, texture, color, and symbolism 
shall combine to inspire the soul witha sense of the presence of the 
One who said “Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

The arts have produced some of these things in the past, 
but they have been for the few, for kings and priests, for the rich 
and powerful, for those whose might made it possible to have and 
to hold for a time, the good things of life. The arts have never 
had the chance to produce for the sovereign people. Nor will 
they have that chance until war shall be no more. With the dawn 
of universal peace, the arts will come to their own, and every 
vision of every artist, and every skill of every craftsman will be 
in perpetual demand. 

Hints of the transformations to be made are to be found in 
the encircling boulevards of Florence, marking the line of the 
medizval walls, in the smiling gardens of Nuremberg filling its 
old mote, in the water fronts of Antwerp and Hamburg, in the 
river banks of Dresden and Paris, in the park systems of New 
York and Philadelphia, in the libraries of Boston and Washington, 
in the cathedrals of Pittsburg and Albany, in the home crofts of 
Brookline and Montclair and a hundred other suburbs of 
American cities. But these are hints only. There is much land 
to be possessed. 

A stupendous amount of good work must be done before all 
the homes of men shall be “homes of virtue, sense, and taste;’’ 
before all the paraphernalia of commerce shall be so perfect that 
one can write “Holiness unto the Lord” even “upon the bells of 
the horses;’’ before all the cities of the world shall reflect the 
image of the New Jerusalem; before all God’s children shall be 
able to worship Him in the beauty of holiness. 
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The realization of these ideals is the next Gaul to conquer, 
the next New World to discover, the next continent to explore, 
the next pole to reach. The arts, under universal peace, will 
offer to young men of spirit infinite opportunities to win the per- 
petual gratitude of mankind. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 








WOOD-BLOCK PRINTING 


mmm OOD-BLOCK cutting is a very 
; simple kind of carving, in which 
the design intended for printing 
is left in relief, while the back- 
ground is cut away. It is the 
oldest kind of engraving from 
which patterns or impressions 
were printed. It has occupied 
an important place in the history 
of peoples who have made any 
progress in civilization, and has 
influenced strongly the develop- 
ment of theirarts. It was com- 
mon in Egypt in early times and 
was practised in remote ages in 
China, India, and Japan. The 
Chinese claim that they printed 
from engraved blocks more than 
a thousand years before Christ, 
but as they had no paper until 
about A. D. 100 this can not be 
proved. To Germany we are 
indebted for many choice exam- 
ples of wood engraving; among 
them the works of Albert Diirer 
show remarkably delicate and spirited execution. Printing from 
wood blocks is still common in Egypt and the Orient and is 
practised by many savage and semi-savage races. 

Printing from wood cuts is the simplest of all kinds of print- 
ing. If a block of wood be coated with a greasy ink and then 
pressed on a piece of paper, the inked surface will leave an impres- 
sion exactly the size and shape of the block. Having discovered 
this, it was only a step further for the Chinese to see that one of 
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the elaborate signs which in their language stand for a word, 
if drawn reversed on wood, might have the background cut away, 
leaving the sign in relief. Then an impression of the sign cculd 
be made on paper much more quickly than it could be drawn by 
hand with a brush and ink. When this experiment had been 





tried and found successful, wood block printing had been dis- 
covered. 

Wood engraving then is really this primitive block cutting 
which was used in printing early books, and which preceded 
letters in relief and movable types. The difference between the 
ancient crude forms and a modern wood cut is merely a difference 
in knowledge and technical skill. 

This kind of work lends itself exceedingly well to upper 
grammar grades and high school classes, since it requires an 
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attainable skill, and affords artis- 
tic as well as technical discipline. 
Last fall an eighth grade class 
of boys prepared wood blocks in 
the manualtraining room. They 
found the exercise excellent 
practice, for it included measur- 
ing, sawing, planing, and the 
making of accurate contours. 
Often boys in grammar grades 
have access to tools and work 
benches at home, and when no 
sloyd room is available, the work 
may be done at home, or, as a 
, last resort a carpenter or box- 


— factory hand will get out the 





blocks at slight cost. The blocks 
should be made of pine or any 
soft wood, as that cuts more 
easily than a hard wood, and 
should be made from stock an 
inch or more in thickness. They 
should have at least one face 
planed perfectly smooth so that 
sand papering will not be 
necessary. 

Designs for the blocks must 
be very simple, because of the 
medium in which they are to 
be executed,—wood cut with a 
knife. The first block will prove 
this. A large area for the prin- 
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ciple spot of the design and one subordinate area, with some- 
thing to answer to these in the background, these refined will 
make a sufficiently elaborate pattern. Next the design should 
be traced carefully on thin paper on which the design can be 
inked so that there may be no chance of confusing the part to be 
left in relief and the background which is to be cut away. After 
this paper has been pasted upon the block, and dried, the design 
should be outlined with a strong sharp knife by cutting a V shaped 
space wherever the background and design meet. This should 
be done with a very definite stroke so that the two sharp cuts will 
remove each time a little wedge shaped piece of wood, leaving 
a clean bevel from the design sloping down and away from it. 
The rest of the background can then be easily cut away, 
though of course great care must be exercised not to mar the 
outline of the part left in relief. By moistening the remaining 
paper it can be removed from the block, which is then ready for 
printing. 

Ordinary printing ink on a pad or heavy felt gives a good 
black. The common red ink sometimes prints well on a small 
block. For other colors, water-color mixed thick with mucilage 
or oil paint diluted with kerosene may be used. A little experi- 
menting is necessary to get the right consistency, the aim being 
to give the color with the least possible amount of paint, so that 
the texture of the goods to be printed may not be injured. The 
color may be used on a pad or applied to the block very evenly 
with a flat brush. 

Materials for printing readily suggest themselves: delicate 
tones of linen, denim, crash, unbleached cotton, lawn, batiste, 
and cheese-cloth. The goods should be placed on several thick- 
nesses of cloth or better on a board prepared like an ironing-board, 
so that a quick firm pressure will transfer the paint evenly to 
the goods. 
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The applications are almost without limit, since printed 
patterns may be used for borders, centers or surfaces; and the 
colors printed with oil paint are fairly permanent if laundered 
carefully. 

Some of the blocks made by the class referred to were used 
on table covers of unbleached cotton, sash-curtains of cheese- 
cloth, sofa pillows of crash, magazine covers of linen, bureau 
covers of lawn and batiste with under color of cambric, and scarfs 
of crépe de chine. See illustrations reproduced herewith. 

This work has been tried successfully in many schools, and 
teachers as well as children are enthusiastic concerning it. Girls 
who had no knife work asked as a privilege to be allowed to cut 
their own blocks, instead of having the boys cut them. All 
begged to come early and stay late, and even to furnish their 
own materials. Much outside work was of course necessary, to 
the teachers, because there were many materials to care for; 
but the results as shown in the interest of the class, and in the 
wide range and value of objects produced, proved conclusively 
the educational value of this work. 


MARIE S. STILLMAN 


Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, Rhode Island 
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WATER COLOR IN PRIMARY GRADES 
“IS THE GAME WORTH THE CANDLE?” YES 


I sometimes wonder,” said a friend the other day, critically 
holding up for my inspection some specimens of not over 
tidy little paintings, evidently executed by very tiny hands, 
“whether it is worth while to spend as much time and energy as 
we do in endeavoring to teach art to such small children.” The 
speaker was tired and discouraged or she would not have so spoken, 
for from the same children I had previously seen some really 
beautiful work, although the class ranged in age from five to 
eight years. 

“Why, what was the matter?’ I queried, “You usually 
obtain good results.”’ 

She laughed rather ruefully, ‘““Well, I have to confess the 
fault was my own. I gave them too difficult a lesson; hence 
this. I usually work out beforehand whatever I intend to present, 
but this noon something else claimed my attention, and I had no 
time to spare.” 

By this time the discouraged wave had passed and we had 
a cheerful instead of a “blue” time looking over this set of elabor- 
ately conceived but poorly executed little paintings. 

However, this conversation set me to wondering if things 
could not be simplified for younger and less experienced teachers 
who are struggling to save time and to obtain good results in 
painting. Recollecting the difficulties I encountered when I 
commenced using “real water color paints” in the school room, 
and contrasting the ease with which I can do the work today 
with the arduousness of it at that time, I am moved to make some 
suggestions hoping that they may be found useful to beginners. 

Provide each pupil with a box of paints. If the school board 
does not supply material, each child can purchase a box for 
twenty-five cents. Upon each box paste a slip of paper inscribed 
with the owner’s name. Purchase enough strong manila envel- 
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opes, about ten inches by five inches,—cost twenty cents a package 
two dozen in a package; (or, better still, make them yourself, 
if you have time.* Have the envelopes, open at one end. 

Let each pupil place box, brush, and a small, clean, muslin 
cloth in his envelope; and keep the material, when not in use, in 
the rear of his desk. With care, these envelopes should last 
four or five months, although, before the time has elapsed, a few 
may have to be renewed. The saving of time in passing these 
materials being provided for, there remains one more article 
to prepare. Provide enough mason jar tops for water-dishes. 
They do not rust; and the children, if asked, will bring them from 
all quarters. 

Now you are ready to give directions for the lesson. Direct 
class to place slates or pieces of thick paper or enamel cloth upon 
the left side of the desks; place the drawing paper upon them, 
(this prevents wetting the desks); arrange the paints, brushes, 
and cloths upon the right of desks; have the monitors pass the 
water-dishes, (carrying them upon trays or old slates), and deposit 
them in the middle of the top of the desks. As the water and 
drawing paper are the only articles to be passed before each 
lesson, the children do not have time to become restless, as they 
are apt to do when much material is being distributed; conse- 
quently they are bright and eager for the work of painting. 

And, after all, what lovely things they do make! Blue sky 
and green grass; bare trees against a yellow background; some 
little fringing brushes along a grey horizon, with dull snow be- 
neath ; a wee girl clad in red; a pussy-willow spray; bright colored 
tulips; and gay Japanese lanterns. Why, there are so many 
beautiful things in the world to paint, the little ones never lose 
their interest. Bright eyes, having been opened to the wonders 


* Or still better, have the older children make them for the younger Editor 
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of this fair world, how often a child comes in all aglow with the 
joy of life, and tells of the gorgeous sunset sky of the evening be- 
fore, or begs that the school be allowed to paint some sweet bloom 
or plumy grass he has found on the way to school. 

“Oh, yes, ‘The game is worth the candle.’’”’ Try it, and see. 


MIMA C. DOYLE 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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HISTORIC HOUSES—V 


THE FAIRBANKS HOUSE, 1636 


ITH its stately sheltering elms and surrounding shrubbery 

the old Fairbanks house in Dedham is the most charming 
landmark in New England. It gives us the impression of being 
absolutely a part of the landscape like the thatched cottages of 
England. The additions to the original house, although so obvious, 
take their places as harmonious parts of the whole. Decaying 
sills, settling walls and rolling roofs, add variety of form, and time 
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has also tuned the clapboards and shingles to the key of the cool 
greys and greens of the overarching trees. 

The first drawing in brush outline shows how large a part 
of the interest of the composition lies in the silhouette of the mass. 
The few accents of dark are added to give a contrast between the 
treatment of house and foliage. In introducing these accents 
care has been taken to place them so that they fit well into the 
picture. Their relative sizes and positions are not accidental. 
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HALL 





The second picture is an arrangement in black, white and 
grey. The outlines and greys are pen-work. The black is put 
in with the brush. The treatment of the roofs aims broadly to 
suggest the shingling. These lines are drawn slowly and with 
considerable pressure. The few lines which are used to grey the 
tree trunks are drawn in direction and character that hint at 
the markings of the bark. (See Frontispiece.) 

The two drawings may be taken as types of reasonable 
methods of sketching similar subjects from nature. Preliminary 
steps to making a sketch are, first, to find the position which shows 
the best composition of the masses, and second, to consider care- 
fully the placing of the masses with reference to the enclosing 
rectangle. In sketching, only the important lines should be 
chosen. Values should be added with regard to making a satis- 
factory composition, not for purposes of petty realism. 

In upper grammar grades and high schools the last work of 
the school year may well point the right road to summer skeich- 
ing and camera work. 


JAMES HALL 


School of Ethical Culture 
New York 











HELP FOR TEACHERS 


HE drawings reproduced herewith are from a set of about 

sixty. These drawings have been photographed and repro- 
duced in the form of blue prints 5 by 7 inches in size, which prints 
have been sent to the grade teachers in our schools as supplemen- 
tary reference material. Their use is explained in the regular 
drawing schedules and at teachers’ meetings. They are, first 
of all, designed to give teachers direct suggestions of satisfactory 
ways of solving certain problems, but teachers are urged to try 
any other schemes or arrangements which seem to them equally 
satisfactory or better. There is no question but that teachers 
welcome suggestions of this nature. Teachers have neither the 
time nor the facilities for hunting them out for themselves. The 
whole series comprises suggestions as to nature drawing, working 
drawing, constructive design, object drawing, color and special 
work such as, for Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthday, graduation programs, book 
covers, sand tables,* etc., etc. When these prints consist of 
suggestive drawings, the teacher or a bright pupil, copies the 
drawings on the board, that all in the class may have the benefit 
of the proffered aid. The prints themselves are placed upon 
the bulletin boards, with which each room is provided. 

There seem to be two advantages in a plan like this: first, 
teachers know what, in the judgment of the supervisor, consti- 
tutes a successful result; second, the scheme is very flexible and 
may be revised or enriched yearly. 


FRED H. DANIELS 


Director of Drawing 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


* Other examples of these drawings will be reproduced in the fall numbers of the 
School Arts Book.—Editor. 
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THE NEEDLE BOOK 
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PLAY OF PATTERN 


N looking over some Japanese books of patterns lately I was 
struck anew by the charm of the rendering, so full of nature- 
suggestion, so the reverse of literal expression ; and such a variety 
of treatments of the same theme, not becoming tedious by repeti- 
tion but the more entertaining. And I thought again that in our 
systems of teaching art, when we carefully “spot and spatter,” 
is there enough directing of the child’s idea to the true function 
and province of art, as a place where the imagination can roam 
and play and make a world of beauty all its own, free from 
literalness though loyal to the higher truth. 

There are two standpoints from which a work of art may 
be viewed ; from that of the idea which inspired the work, or from 
that of concrete physical beauty. Of course a work of art must, 
in some measure, contain both, but the manner of approach is 
different, and the aim. Of the two, equally artistic and successful, 
the first is the finest. Ruskin has somewhere spoken on this 
point. And in these gay, delightful Japanese patterns so full of 
suggestion, so right in their art, so careless of any mechanical 
exactness, because they are alive enough to neglect machine 
repetition we are shown the repetition of nature, always varied, 
always fresh, full of surprises, never dull, though always keeping 
to the type, to the proportions chosen. It is a “‘joy to both maker 
and user,’’ just because the burden of literal exactness is removed 
and we have the freedom of nature, artistic, enchanting, yet 
founded on law. 

To perfect for the sake of the idea to be expressed has a 
compelling interest. To perfect for any other reason is not 
interesting, it is but vanity and vexation of spirit, and it is not 
practical either in the better sense of the word. Of course each 
view has its dangers. In the first instance there is the danger 
of excusing poor work for the sake of the intention,—though if 
the meaning is not clearly expressed it has manifestly failed. 
In the other case, aiming at concrete beauty, there is danger of 
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EDSON PLAY OF PATTERN 





restricting the imagination and of keeping to closely established 
forms. Of the two, the first only is true to the deeper art—con- 
ception. The other may be for practice, as scales and exercises. 
The beautiful exterior exists always for the sake of its over-tone, 
so to say, in the spiritual world, that it leads “through the earthly 
gift to an end divine.” 

To judge a work of art from the standard of its own concep- 
tion answers the trying query of Kipling’s verse, “It’s pretty 
but is it Art?’ It tells one how far finish should go; it enables 
one to appreciate both the rough and massive suggestions of 
power and the “polished and carved cherry-stones” of ultra 
refinement, seeing in each the expression complete of its thought, 
the success of its intention. 

It has been urged that one’s duty to the young, to the student 
was merely teaching him to do, and his ideas, if he have any, 
will express themselves. But the true aim of art-teaching and 
especially in the schools is to cultivate the art-imagination, the 
expression of idea, and to develop power not only to reproduce 
forms, but that of imaginative grasp, and the relating of idea and 
expression. To do this the pupil must observe nature not in order 
“to reproduce her, which you can’t’’— but intelligently to use this 
knowledge, adapting, arranging, playing with it, making many 
combinations without losing the essential quality of the subject. 

It is better to express vividly and forcefully than to aim too 
directly at conventional beauty. The dissonance in so much of 
modern music is not “pretty,” nor is Durer’s “Death and the 
Devil,” beautiful, but it is art, as must be in its degree, whatever 
expresses an inner truth in concrete form, always with the limita- 
tions and possibilities of its own art-language. 

So, by expressing, along lines true to art principle, the child 
learns to appreciate great works of art, not merely according to 
their outer beauty, but for the greater truths embodied there, 
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which their beauty or grandeur would reveal, not to the ignorant 
and the rude, but by strange symbol of common things, the great 
perceptions and conceptions of the race, to those who will 
reverently see. 


MIRA BURR EDSON 
Kennedyville, Maryland 
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HO CAN PUT A PRICE 

ON THE GOLD OF THE 

BUTTERCUP, OR THE 
SILVER OF WAVES; ON THE AZURE 
OF THE SKY OR THE EMERALD OF 
THE GRASS? THESE CANNOT BE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, BUT THEIR 
BEAUTY MAY BE REFLECTED IN 
THE CHEAPEST FABRIC OF THE 
POOR. PATTERN AND COLOR GIVE 
CHARM TO COTTON AND SILK ALIKE, 
AND THE HUMBLE FABRIC MAY OUT- 
LAST THE FRAGILE AND COSTLY 
FABRICS OF THE RICH. THE ENJOY- 
MENT OF THIS BEAUTY IS WITHOUT 
MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE; IT IT 
FREE TO THOSE WHO SEE AND LOVE. 


Anna Kimball Rogers. 


























ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
SEPTEMBER 


OR the school year 1907-1908, these Outlines will specify 
work for the Kindergarten, by Miss Anna W. Devereaux, 

Director of Kindergartens for the City, and of the Kindergarten 
Training Department in the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass., 
for the Elementary Schools, by Mr. Bailey, and for the High 
School, by Miss Mabel B. Soper, Director of Drawing, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

The Kindergarten Outline will be based on the most satis- 
factory programs in daily use in many schools, and will furnish 
suggestions to teachers of “‘connecting classes,” and ‘“‘prepara- 
tory classes,’’ as well as to teachers in regular Kindergartens. 
The Outline for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar grades, 
will follow the same general plan as that of the previous year, 
modified and enriched through the influence of the Monthly 
Contests. The work from children in various parts of the coun- 
try, brought together by these Contests, is a dispassionate com- 
mentary on the Outline, in a language more unmistakable than 
English, and stupid indeed would be the Supervisor who did 
not profit thereby. The Outline for the High School will aim 
to meet the requirements of classes having but little time for 
drawing, or poorly equipped. It will offer also many suggestions 
for advanced work for grammar grade pupils of special ability. 


KINDERGARTEN 


“The river, whose strong tide 
No bridge may safely span 

Can be traced back to the small spring 
Where it began.” 


“How soon do you advise the beginning of Art work with Kindergarten 
children?” is frequently asked. The thoughtful kindergartner invariably 
replies—‘the day the kindergarten door is opened.”’ “It seems to me quite 
impossible to accomplish anything definite the first day with from thirty to 
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forty restless, often homesick wee tots” is the quick response. To be sure! 
But why is not a week of simply living together in a restful, art atmosphere 
a good beginning for definite art work? Why not rely upon the effect of 
the new surroundings as an incentive to the growth of the instinct for art, 
and turn our attention toward supplying the proper setting. 

The first essential is of course a clean room with, let us hope, plenty of 
sunshine. Furniture well adapted to serve its purpose, bereft of dust and 
placed to the best advantage with reference to its size and the floor space. 
Black-board decorations few and suggestive of the season. A table in the 
center of the ring on which is placed a jar filled with flowers brilliant in color, 
to attract and please the little folks. Teachers simply, neatly and becomingly 
gowned, full of life and with abundant sympathy tempered by good judgment. 
Under such conditions one need have no fear as to the effect of the first 
impression. 

During the morning exercises a few well chosen colored pictures of animal life 
such as cat and kittens, dog and pups, hen and chickens, etc., passed from 
child to child and talked about freely will serve to establish a sort of friendly 
relationship between the children and teacher, and be a good preparation 
for further picture study. When the children seem ready to lay these aside, 
call attention to a corner of the room where the black-board has been cov- 
ered with burlap, of a suitable color, for the purpose of hanging the pictures 
that are to be used temporarily for illustrative work, and allow the children 
to suggest the best arrangement. In other words begin at once to have the 
children take an active part in creating beauty. 

The material used in the kindergartens offers many opportunities for 
good productive work. The plays with the soft balls of the six prismatic 
colors also those with the three solids, the sphere, cube and cylinder, impress 
upon the children as they handle them, many facts about color, and form. 
September is rich in its supply of flowers, fruits and vegetables, which can 
be used to supplement these facts with more opportunities for classification 
and various suggestions as to the possibilities of using material toward deep- 
ening the impressions. They can be reproduced in clay by both classes. The 
little ones being provided with the units cut from colored papers could have 
a lesson in arrangement. The older children could trace around patterns 
and cut them out. 

As a preparation for definite drawing the younger children should be 
encouraged to use their arms freely making circles, vertical and horizontal 
lines in the air, on the blackboard, then on paper with colored pencils. The 
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older children, having had experience in the use of the 
brush for surface washes within an outline the previous 
year, are now ready to have their attention called to variety 
of tones. They will enjoy using the shades and tints (we 
use them in connection with the sewing cards) the knowl- 
edge of which is most valuable for the work which is to 
come in October. A. W. D. 


PRIMARY 


Plant drawing and color are the subjects 
in the Primary and Grammar grades during the 
month of September. Under each subject the 
sequence of topics is orderly, and based on experi- 
ence in teaching children. The sequence in Plant 
drawing is as follows: 1, Movement of growth as 
expressed in line; 2, Branching as expressed in 


angle; 3, Proportions of parts as expressed in 
mass; 4, Massing of parts as expressed in sil- 
houette; 5, Foreshortening of parts as rendered 
in two tones; 6, Appearance of the whole as 
rendered in values; 7, Structure; 8, Textures; 9, 
Beauty. The sequence in color is as follows: 
1, The spectrum color; 2, Standards; 3, Tints 
and Shades; 4, Hues; 5, Complements; 6, Scales 
of Values; 7, Scales of Intensities ; 8, Harmonies of 
Similar Colors; 9, Harmonies of Dissimilar Colors. 

Teachers should recognize the place in the 
sequence held by the work of each grade, that 
each may help all and all each. 


FIRST YEAR. Draw grasses, sedges, and 
the simpler fall flowers, using colored pencils. 


Give special attention to the direction and character 
of growth. For example, in A, a drawing by Marjorie 
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Moshier, Hopkinton, Mass., the crooked stout 
stem, and the plump head with its crown, are 
characteristic and well expressed. Avoid com- 
plicated specimens, and specimens involving 
the use of many colors. The aim is to lead the 
pupils to observe and express the most obvious 
facts of growth. 


Begin to teach the color names: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 


The colors should come to the pupils first 
in their purest, most captivating form, namely, 
as seen in the spectrum. This may be thrown 
upon the wall of the room by means of a 
glass prism. Re-tell the rainbow stories*. Have 
the pupils imitate the spectrum with colored 
pencils, 1, and collect and classify examples of 
the different colors. 


SECOND YEAR. Draw simple 
plants with flowers or seed packs, using 
colored pencils or water colors. 

Give special attention to the character of 
the branching. For example, in B, a drawing 
by Mary Capistrano, Southbridge, Mass., the 
angles made by stem and leaf, by stem and 
flower stalk, and by the flowers themselves 
with their stem, are all well considered. The 
aim is to lead the pupils to observe and express 
such relations of parts. 


Begin to teach the six standard 
colors: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. } 


*See School Arts Book, September 1905, p. 27; 
Bible, Genesis, chapter IX; Myths of Greece and 
Rome; Myths of Northern Lands, Grueber 
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The pupils know in a general way these names and the colors to which 
they correspond. The aim should now be to lead them to select from among 
many reds (for example) the one which most nearly approaches the purity 
and hue of the reddest part of the spectrum, and to classify roughly all other 
reds as darker, or lighter, or different in some way, from the standard. 

Have the pupils make circles of the purest standard colors they can pro- 
duce, and arrange them as shown at 2, p. 854. 


THIRD YEAR. Draw plants with flowers or seed packs, 
using pencil, crayon, or water color. 


Give special attention to the relative positions and sizes of parts. For 
example, in C, a drawing in water color by Caroline Pearson, Concord, N. H., 
the leaves as masses are weil related to each other and to the mass of berries, 
while the berries themselves are in good proportion to the mass of the bunch, 
and well placed on the stem. The aim is to lead the pupils to observe and 
record relations in mass. 


Begin to teach tints and shades of color. 


The materials for this are already at hand if the pupils when in previous 
grades made collections of color samples. These may now be classified first 
into six groups, one for each standard; then each group into colors about 
like the standard, colors lighter than the standard and colors darker than 
the standard. Illustrate how tints (lighter than the standard) and shades 
(darker than the standard) may be produced in water color. 

Have the pupils place five circles in a row, as shown at 3, p. 854. Leave 
the top one white, make the lowest one black. Place a standard color in the 
middle circle, a tint of that color in the circle above it, and a shade of that 
color (made by mixing gray or black with it) in the circle below it. 


GRAMMAR 


FOURTH YEAR. Draw leaves, and sprays, using pencil 
or brush and ink. 

Give special attention to proportions, in actual forms, and in masses 
made up of many parts. Drawing with the pencil may be confined to the 
representation of individual leaves, such as that shown at D,a drawing by 
Florence E. C., East Pepperell, Mass. Silhouettes in ink may be from more 
complex subjects such as that shown at E, a drawing by Gustave Zandin, 
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Turners Falls, Mass. When the drawing is made trim the sheet to its best 
form and mount it properly. 


Begin the study of hues of color. 


Discuss the colors of leaves and flowers. Compare them with standard 
colors. By experiment with water color show that a standard color must 
usually be mixed with another standard to produce the green of leaves, or 





——_— 














the yellow of fruits. Show how all the greens (for example) may be classified 
as yellow-greens, greens, and blue-greens, green being the family name. 
Have the pupils place five circles in a row as shown at 4, p. 854. Select 
a standard color, (for example G) and with it color the central circle. By 
mixing with this color a little of one of its neighboring standard colors (Y) 
produce a hue of the central color, (YG) and place it in the circle above it. 
Color the uppermost circle with the modifying standard (Y). By mixing 
with the central color a little of its other neighboring standard (B), produce 
another hue of the central color (BG), and place it in the circle below it. Color 
the lowermost circle with the other modifying standard (B). The three larger 
circles show a group of hues. [@ Be careful to modify the central color 
but slightly to produce the hues. The three must have a “family resemblance.” 
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FIFTH YEAR. Draw leaves, and sprays, using pencil, and 
brush and ink. 


Give special attention to proportions in foreshortened 
views of leaves and flowers. It may be well to begin with 
single leaves such as that shown in two different positions 
at F, a drawing by an anonymous pupil in a fifth grade 
‘| somewhere. Some pupils secure good results more quickly 
by working with the brush, using one tone of gray for the 
upper side of the leaf and a lighter tone for the under side. 
An example of this treatment is shown at G, a drawing by 
Roy Kienley, Easthampton, Mass. As a rule draw first in 
pencil, then add the two tones. When the drawing is 
satisfactory, trim the sheet to its best form and mount it 
properly. 


Begin the study of complementary colors. 








By experiment with water color show that a certain red, 
ay will, when mixed with a certain green (approximately stand- 
A ‘ ard red and standard green) produce neutral gray. Show 
# ‘a ec: that the same or a similar result may be produced by 
ae “i mixing yellow and violet, or orange and blue. Colors which 
neutralize each other when mixed are said to be Comple- 

mentary to each other. 
Make a color circuit, as shown at 5, p. 854, and by using colored crayons 
or water colors fill in the hues as indicated by the letters, making” as even 


























steps as possible from color to color. Opposite colors in this circuit, standards 
or hues, are complementary. 
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SIXTH YEAR. Draw sprays with flowers or seed packs, 
using pencil, and brush and ink. 


Give special attention to proportions in | 


foreshortened views in reference to each 
other (one leaf turned towards the eye, one 
away, one in side view or three-quarter’s 
view, and all on the same twig). The illus- 
tration H, a drawing by Robert Cooley, 
Grade VI, Springfield, Mass., shows the sort 
of thing to be achieved. When pupils have 
produced a creditable drawing in pencil, have 
them render the same or another subject 
in three tones, selecting the three and using 
the three to express, so far as possible, the 
general effect of the plant. The illustration, | 
I, a drawing by May Clark, Easthampton, | 
Mass., shows such a rendering of a fall | 
flower. 
When the drawing is finished, trim the | 
sheet to its best form and properly mount it, 
with appropriate margins. 





Begin the study of scales of | 
values. 


Using pencil or water color, or as a last 
resort, ink, make a neutral scale of five tones 
such as that indicated at 6, p. 854. When 
a satisfactory scale is made, try one in 
color, —tones of orange, for example, —giving 
the highest circle the slightest perceptible 
tint of orange, and making the lowest as 
near black as it can be and still show a 
trace of orange. 


SEVENTH YEAR. Draw flower 
and fruit sprays, using pencil, pen, 
or brush. 
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Give special attention to the rendering of details, joints, bracts, markings 
of every sort, which always characterize things that have grown into shape. 
Make drawings in pencil first, such as that shown at J, a drawing by Frederick 
H. A. Hill, Concord, N. H. When a satisfactory pencil drawing is achieved 
the same subject or another should be rendered in pen and ink (by a few of 
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the more advanced pupils) or in water color. The illustration K, is from an 
admirable water color drawing by Myrtle Andrews, Millers Falls, Mass. 


. Begin the study of scales of intensities. 


Place nine circles in a row as shown at 7, p. 854. Make thecentral 
circle middle value, neutral gray. Select a pair of complementary colors 
(for example O and B) and make the circle at the extreme left one of these 
colors, pure (O), the circle at the extreme right, the other color, pure (B). 
By mixing one complement with the other in varying degrees, produce a series 
of tones gradually fading from pure color to neutral gray, as indicated by 
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the abbreviations ji, }i, ji, meaning three-quarter intensity, half intensity, 
one-quarter intensity,—-almost neutral. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Draw flower and fruit sprays and trees, 
using any appropriate medium. 

Give special attention to the rendering of the textures of the different 
parts. 

Textures are suggested rather than represented. Success in rendering 
textures depends upon careful observation of details, thoughtful selection of 
those which give character to the surface, and skilful interpretation of these 
into the medium of expression. Words cannot tell how it is achieved. The 
pencil drawing of goldenrod, L, by Harry Cole, Woonsocket, R. I., and the 
water color drawing, M, by Lief Bergsund, Canton, O., both show the successful 
rendering of the textures of the different parts. 


Begin the study of harmonies of color. 


A color harmony is a group of tones pleasing to the trained eye. Color 
harmonies are usually classified as harmonies of similar tones, and harmonies 
of contrasting or dissimilar tones,—but in any harmony the tones must have 
something in common. When the color group is made up of tones derived 
from one color by means of white, black, or gray (the tones are similar, having 
one hue common to ail) the group constitutes a Monochromatic (sometimes 
called Dominant) Harmony. When the color group is made up of tones 
derived from one color by mixing with it its neighboring colors, with or without 
the neutrals (the tones are similar, having one color as a common factor) 
the group constitutes an Analogous Harmony (the hues being somewhat 
alike, but not exactly alike in hue). Find examples of these harmonies in 
nature and in handicraft. 

Select a sheet of colored paper. Match its tone exactly in water color. 
Make modifications of this tone by adding white, gray and black. Select 
the two of these tones which are most pleasing in effect when grouped with 
the colored paper and place them upon the paper as indicated at 8a, p. 854. 
Make the tone the center of an analogous group. Select two tones from 
this group, modify them (lighter or darker) and combine them with the paper 
as suggested at 8b, p. 854. 


NINTH YEAR. Draw flower and fruit sprays and trees, 
using any appropriate medium. 
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Give special attention to rendering the grace of movement, the perfec- 
tion of balance, the beauty of aspect, of growing thirgs. To do this think 
first of the main lines of the spray or tree, 
| then of the diverging branches, of the masses 
| and their relations to each other, of the fine 
curves in foreshortened parts, of the exquisite 
detail indicating structure and texture. In 
short to make such a drawing means to 
recapitulate the entire course of instruction 
in order from first grade to ninth. In 
making such drawings look for harmonies 
of line, measure, mass, in the subject. The 
drawings would better be made in pencil 
first, like the admirable drawing, N, of Blanch 
Buxton, and afterwards in color, like the 
drawing of Hazel Spooner, O, Southampton, 
Mass. 


Continue the study of harmonies 
of color. 


Review the work of the previous grade. 
When the color group is made up of tones 
derived from two complementary colors by 
the use of white, gray or black (or by the 
admixture of the two complements them- 
selves, — practically the same so far as theory 
is concerned) the group constitutes a Comple- 
mentary Harmony. When the color group 
} is made up of tones derived from two com- 
plementary colors by the admixture of other 
colors (producing from one or both a sub- 
ordinate analogous group of hues) with or 
without white and black, the group consti- 
tutes a Complex Harmony (sometimes called 
a harmony in Triads). 

Select a sheet of colored paper, and match 
its tone exactly in water color. Find the 
complementary of this tone. Make it lighter 
or darker until it combines pleasingly with 
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the paper and then place it upon the paper as indicated at 9a, p. 854. Select 
a sheet of colored paper and match its tone. Find its complementary. 
Resolve this complementary into a group of analogous hues. Select two of 
these hues, make them lighter or darker, and combine them with the paper 
as suggested at ob, p. 854. Find examples of Complementary and Complex 
Harmonies in the realms of nature and handicraft. m. a. 3B 


HIGH 


In the following outlines the usual conditions governing 
drawing in the country High schools have been considered, 
i. e., limited time, one or two hours a week; limited facilities— 
ordinary class-room with no especial equipment; unequal prep- 
aration and adaptability of students.* 


FREEHAND 


1. Make an envelope for holding drawings. 


Follow the dimensions given at P. Use oak tag or heavy manila paper. 


2. Make two sets of drawings from nature. 


Let the first be a set of four from some flower or vine; the second a set 
of four from a spray with seed pods, berries or other fruits. Make the first 
drawing of each set inepencil outline (See illustrations H, J, and N.); the 
second in wash, three values (see illustration I); the third in pencil, shaded, 


* A few words on administration may be helpful. Have each student have an en 
velop with his name clearly printed in the upper-right corner; also have him provided with 
a pasteboard box 13” long, 44” wide, 14” high, with label on the end with name printed 
These boxes covered with cloth may be made at a box-factory for about five cents each 
Each box should contain three pencils, H, H.B., and B.; or H., 8.M. and S. a soft kneaded 
eraser; a school scale; a water cup; a box of school paints and a water color brush 

These tools and envelops may be kept by each student in his desk and brought to 


class each time, or the teacher may take charge of them and distribute them at each lesson, 


(before the class arrives if possible In the envelops are kept only work in process of 
production and extra sheets of drawing paper. When a problem, or a set of drawings 
is completed, it should be collected and marked. This subject of marking is an important 
one, even if it does not count towards graduation Boys and girls of high school age 
value marks Their attitude towards them seems to be a natural one and should be 
respected and recognized as a factor in encouraging good effort. All drawings should 


be kept on file by the teacher and distributed to the owners at the end of the year 
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in not more than three tones, to suggest light and shade (see illustration L) ; 
the fourth in water color (see illustrations K, M, and 0). 

These illustrations are cited merely to suggest style of handling. It is 
important that the pupils’ work should show these four treatments of the 
same subject. 

With high school students nature drawing as such often fails to interest. An 
interest awakens when the pupils understand that these sets of drawings are col- 
lections of nature material to be used later in designs for Christmas illuminations. 
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The seed-pods, berries and fruits, like chestnuts, walnuts, rose-hips and 
so on, can be pinned to sheets of drawing paper and preserved from one lesson 
to another, thus saving time; the flower-models must be prepared each time. 
This can be done quickly if each student is given a folded sheet of drawing 
paper and a few pins with his specimen. The arrangement and character of the 
specimen effects the results and the pupils should be brought to realize this fact. 


3. Sketch Books. 


Have each student provided with a portable note book cover into which 
leaves of drawing-paper can be fastened. Give one home-lesson a week, following 
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the same line of work as that done in the class, except using pencil only as a 
medium. Sketch books should be collected and marked at end of the mark- 
ing term. A list of the problems of the month, including the home problems, 
posted on a bulletin-board or written on the black-board is an incentive to 
good work. 


MECHANICAL 


Mechanical Drawing in High Schools is a form of mathe- 
matics and not of instrumental drawing exclusively, as it was 
once considered. 

The higher technical schools and the shops wish students 
and draftsmen to understand the fundamental principles of 
projection; to work quickly and evenly; to letter well; to trace 
accurately; to be able to read problems. As inking is confined 
to tracing on tracing cloth in preparation for blue-printing, 
good, clear pencil work is more important for a beginner than 
fine inking. In planning the following outline some free-hand 
work has been included, and the points mentioned considered. 


1. Learn the use of tools;* laying out of sheet. Anthony, 
page 21, Sec. 28. 


2. Practice Lettering. (Alphabet; name and school.) 


3. Make a Practice Sheet in pencil, from Anthony, page 
118: problems No. 1, 2, 3, 7, 11, 12. Size of paper, 11” x 15”. 
Space within margins 10” x 14”. 

Directions for lettering as well as the sheet of letters reproduced are given 


by courtesy of Prof. F. L. Kennedy of Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
College. 


*EQUIPMENT 


Large portfolio. Cream duplex drawing paper, (cheapest when purchased in ‘rolls 
Box fer tools described in Free-Hand drawing, containing:—Scale, 12” box-wood; 4 H and 
6 H pencils. (Koh-I-Noor Kneaded eraser. Combination ink and pencil eraser; pencil 
sharpener; pen-holder; ball pen and stub pen; pen wiper; thumb-tacks; box of instruments 
half Imperial drawing board; Ts of 24”; 45° triangle 6”, 30° x 60° triangle 10’ 
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Draw guide lines for letters, very lightly with 6H pencil. Size of capi- 
tals 3-16”, small letters 1-8”. Use 4H pencil in making letters. Keep pencil 
sharp. Press lightly. Make all letters vertical (as in copy). 

Before lettering analyze with pupils each letter carefully. Study grouping 
ot type letters on sheet; of wider letters than type letters; round letters; round 
and vertical letters. 

If time is limited confine sheet to drawing of capitals only. Let each 
pupil design his own sheet, that is the arrangement of alphabet on sheet. 
label, etc. 

M. B. S. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Color 


Articles in the School Arts Book; April 1904, p. 339, and p. 378; November 
1904, p. 119; September 1905, p. 27. See also Outlines each year for 
September and October. Prang Text Books, section “Design.” A 
Color Notation, Munsell. A Theory of Pure Design, Ross, Section 122, 
Tones and Tone-Relations, etc. 


Nature Drawing 


Articles in the School Arts Book; March 1902, p. 1; April 1902, p. 12; 
June 1902, p. 1; September 1902, p. 9 and p. 17; September 1905, p. 9, 
and p. 17, and p. 20. See also Outlines each year for September and 
April and May. Prang Text Books, section “Growth, Blossom, Fruit ;’’ 
A Handbook of Plant Form, Clark. See also the plates of plant drawings . 
in books on design by Day, Jackson, Midgley & Lilley, and Crane. 
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THE WORKSHOP 


HE long vacation is coming and we shall want to keep out 

of doors. The last hours in the workshop ought to be 
spent in making things which will help us to have a good time 
in the open air. Last month Mr. McKinney told us how to 
make a hammock; this month he tells us a new use for the ham- 
mock, and also how to make something novel, attractive, and 
full of possible fun, namely an Auto Coaster. 

First catch your wheels! The Editor. 


THE HAMMOCK SWING OR CHAIR 


The hammock chair is only another use to which the barrel- 
stave hammock, described in the May issue, may be put. 

On the piazza, fasten one end-loop of the hammock to the 
side of the house, sufficiently high to have the top stave well above 
the head. This forms the back and head-rest for the chair. Three 
feet in front, bring down two ropes (marked B in the figure) from 
the piazza ceiling, and fasten them around the threading ropes, as at 
E, at a point three feet from the lower end of the hammock. Two 
feet farther forward on the piazza ceiling bring down rope C to 
fasten in the end loop. 

Thus by the use of only 
two extra ropes (B) you 
can easily change your 
hammock to a swing chair. 

Two ropes are some- 
times used as shown in the 
figure at A, fastening A 
into F and not using the 
hammock loop. The same 
may be trueatC. Inthis ¢ 
case, there are six ropes 
used instead of four as first 
described. I much prefer 
to use one rope each at A 
and C, the regular ropes 
used to fasten'the hammock 
to the tree or hook. 


A} 


The } lammock 


Swing 


See May number for 
instructions for making 
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By changingethe lengths of B and C, any inclination desired may be given 
the chair. 

Point E is variable and may be placed between any two slats to suit the 
height of the person. I have a snap in the end of B, which makes it very 
easy to change its position. 

The farther forward B is placed on the piazza ceiling, the more slant 
you get to the back of your chair. 


AUTO-COASTER 


Here is a coaster which will give boys almost as much fun in summer 
as a bob-sled or double-runner will in winter. 

Find two sets of wheels. Baby-carriage wheels will do. The two sets of 
wheels on this coaster are 10” and 14” in diameter with a 1-2” axle but any 
other size will do just as well.* 

1. Board 1”x12’’x5’o” squared on both ends. 

2. Two strips. 2, 1” x2”x 6”, with a groove cut to receive the axle. 
Fig. A 2. Screw these strips 4” from the end of the board, parallel to the 
edges. See bottom view. 

3. Brake, 1-2” x 2” x 26’, with the corners rounded on the forward 
end. 

4. Brake-strap. 2, 1”x2”x8”. Fig. A 4. 2” from each end, cut a 
groove 1-2”x2”x 4”. This will hold the brake, yet allow it to slide back 
against the wheels. 

Note: When possible, make No. 2 and No. 4 all in one piece as shown 
in Fig. A. Remember Fig. A is given for a wheel 14” in diameter. If yours 
is of a different size, your straps will have to be made to fit your wheels. 

Screw 4 to the edges of the board so that the brake will set 1” from the 
wheels, when not in use, and press tightly against the wheels, when used. 

11. “Riser.” 2”x3”x10” or of sufficient height, when placed on 
the front axle, to make the bottom (No. 1) set level. For a 10” wheel, screw 
the block 3 1-2” from the front end. Fig. D. 

25. This block or “riser’’ carries the king bolt, No. 25. 

12. Hood. Take a box 12”x12”x 16”, remove the boards carefully. 
Shape the ends as shown in Fig. B. Nail on the sides and bottom 16” long. 
Fasten the hood to No. 1. Fig. C. 

13. Side Lamps. Get two friction-top cans such as syrup or paint 
(quart size) comes in. Remove the tops and drill a 1-4” hole from each end 

in the sides of the cans. 
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THE WORKSHOP McKINNEY 





14. Lamp Brackets. 2, 1”x1”xlength of the can. Bore holes to 
match the holes in the cans. From the inside of the can, pass 2 bolts (1-4” x 2” 
stove-bolts) through the can No. 13 and strip No. 14. Also the side of No. 12, 
tightening the nuts on the inside of No. 12. Replace the tops of the cans and 
your side lamps are securely fastened to the hood. 

16. Search-Light. Get a larger can (2-quart size). Remember the 
search-light must be movable, so make No. 15 a block 1” x 2” x 2”. 

15. Now fasten on the top of the hood all but one board. Drill one 
bolt-hole in the side of the can No. 16, half-way from each end and the same 
size hole in the center of No. 15. Pass a bolt from the inside of the can 
through No. 16, No. 15 and the top of the hood. Tighten the nut on the inside 
of the hood but allow the search-light to turn. 

Complete the hood by nailing on the remaining board which had been 
left off to tighten the nut for No. 16. 

17. Block. 2” x4” x 4”, screwed in the center of No. 1, directly behind 
the hood. In this block, bore a hole at about 60° slant just large enough to 
receive No. 18 which is the axle to hold the steering-wheel No. 19. This 
steering-wheel was 15” in diameter. 

20. Connect the front axle and the rim of No. 19 with some heavy pic- 
ture wire as shown by No. 20 in Figs. C, D, E. 

21. Seat. Make a box as shown in 21. It is 8” high x 12” wide with 
the sides tapered on the back. The top measurement is 12” while the bottom 
is 15”. Fig. F. 

22. On the inside of 21, fasten strips No.22—2, 1-2”x 2” x13”. Figs. 
C and F. These will make the corner posts for No. 23. 

23. Seat. The real seat is a cheese box fastened to the top of 21. The 
front has been cut, straightened out and securely fastened to No. 22. As 
you can see in the cut, the top has been tapered off so that the back is 7” high 
while the front edge of No 23 is only 5” high. This makes a nice rounding 
seat. 

24. Crank. This needs no description. 

Brake. Two different plans are shown: rst, Figs. C and D, 2nd, 
Fig. K. 


Figs. C.and D. To have a foot-brake like a real auto, cut a hole in the 
center of No. 1, 16” from the front of No. 21. This hole should be 
3-4” x 4”. 

8. On each side of this hole, screw a block 1” x 1” x 6” (No. 8). In the 
center of these, bore a hole to hold bolt (black circle) passing through 9. 
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9. Lever. This is a piece 1-2” x 2 1-2” x9” with a hole bored 5” from 
the top to receive the bolt in No. 8; 3” lower bore a hole for bolt in No. 7. 
Fig. H. 

10. Toe-Piece. Screw a piece 1-2” x 3” x4” to No. 9 to press the toe 
of your shoe against. Fig. I. 

6. Brake-Rod. 1 piece, 1-2” x 2” x ? long enough to go from the 
front of No. 3 to the front of No. 9. In the front end of No. 6, cut a mortise 
1-2” x 3” to receive No. 9. 

7. In order to make the front end of No. 6 stronger and also to receive 
the bolt connecting No. 6 and No. 9, screw on a piece 7-8” x 2” x 4” (No. 7). 

5. For a double purpose, namely to make the brake stiff and also to 
keep it from sliding sideways, a piece No. 5, was screwed to No. 3 and No. 6. 
It was 7-8” x 73-4” x6”. Fig. D. 

Fig. K. A much easier brake to make is shown in Fig. K, No. 30. 
The lever No. 30 is a piece 1-2” x 2” x10”. 4” from the end, a hole is bored 
to receive the bolt or screw placed 1” from the edge of No. 1. No. 6 is 
screwed to No. 30 as shown. This does away with No. 7, 8,9, 10. Figs. C 
and D. f 

Paint. Paint the whole machine red with the exception of the front 
of the lamps. These should be bright to represent the lenses or glasses. 

The auto-number should be painted on the front of the hood and side- 
lamps. Black circles will represent the ventilation holes. 

Don’t forget your tail-number. 


C. E. McKINNEY, Jr. 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 


“‘Dorothy”’ is for sale, with her entire wardrobe as described 
in recent numbers of The School Arts Book. Inquire of Miss 
Mary A. Berry, 39 Parsons street, West Newton, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 


NCE upon a time a jackdaw found a feather which had 

fallen from the tail of a peacock. You remember the 
fable. But do you perceive that it all happened only a year ago 
when high schools had “‘commencements,” and primary schools 
had “‘graduations,” and children in short nether garments paraded 
with “class pins?’”? These terms and trinkets are all borrowed 
from colleges. Freshman, sophomore, junior and senior classes 
in high schools are equally absurd. Why ape anything or any- 
body? Why not be self-respecting and sensible? Primary 
schools and grammar grades have a Promotion Day in June; 
that is all. So many pupils leave school at the end of the ninth 
year, that the highest class in grammar schools may be said 
to have a Graduation Day, and High School pupils have a Gradu- 
ation Day also. A Commencement is a College function. 

Let us keep the exercises as simple and unassuming as 
possible. No “histories,” and “wills,” and “prophecies” brought 
down from above and made pitifully absurd; no “valedictorian” 
and “salutatorian,” and ail that, below the high school. In 
the lower schools we will have appropriate and beautiful exer- 
cises by the children, having the peculiar charm of childhood 
itself, a charm inimitable, and alas, too quickly evanescent, 
even when untouched. 

Let the children “play school,’’ hold an old fashioned 
spelling match, give an exhibition of the latest methods in teach- 
ing the oldest subjects, give a concert, give a literary entertain- 
ment, have an exhibition of drawing with a “guide” explaining 
it, have a drawing lesson with the results all ranked by the children 
and exhibited, give a little play written by the children and 
staged by them, or tableaux, based on the history they have 
studied. The modern school offers no end of good material 
to vastly entertain and instruct the modern parent. 

Let the invitations to the parents be made by the children; 
let the programs or souvenirs of the occasion be the work of the 
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children themselves. At the end of the high school course is 
early enough to call in the professional printer. In a few more 
years we shall not have to call him even then, for in every gram- 
mar and high school building there will be a printing press, and 
the children will print whatever they need. 


@ You doubt that, do you? Wait and see. When the “school 
garden” enthusiasm cools, the next heat will be “printing presses.”’ 
Mr. Philip Emerson, one of the most successful school gardeners 
in Massachusetts, confessed in public, recently, that the “‘school 
printing press is the greatest find yet in elementary education.” 
He has recently established a school press in his building. There 
are others. The school press gives a vitality to the study of 
English,—spelling, punctuation, capitalization, composition,— 
to drawing, design, and pictorial composition; to applied mathe- 
matics, chemistry, mechanics, manual training, and a half-dozen 
subordinate topics, such as no other “correlating center” can give. 


@ The Outlines for June (given in the May number) made 
special provision, in all the lower grades and in the ninth grade, 
for designs appropriate to the season. But of course the design 
should not be confined to Promotion Day and Graduation Day 
subjects. Any object of interest to the pupil at the time is a 
fit subject for design. One of the best I have discovered lately 
comes from Westerly, R. I. Here it is: 


My dear Mr. Bailey: 

When you were in Westerly, you asked me to write out the directions 
I followed in dictating the ““Best Work” envelops. I send you what infor- 
mation I can, and hope it will be satisfactory. 

The pattern of the envelop was made by our superintendent and sent 
to me for the purpose of having the pupils make something of their own in 
which to preserve their best work during the year. The pupils took great 
interest in making these envelops and have been pleased when work was 
accepted as worthy of being placed in them. 
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The envelop was made of heavy Manila paper. We cut it 26’ by 21’, or 
large enough to hold conveniently the largest kind of paper that is used in 
our school. When the paper had been cut the required size, we placed it on 
our desks with the longer dimension extending from left to right. Then the 
paper was folded horizontally into halves. This crease was made more firm 
by pressing upon a ruler and drawing it across the crease. We measured 
on the inside one-half inch each side of the crease and drew lines parallel 






































to the crease, (see the diagram, above), to form the strips to re-enforce the 
back. The diagram makes clear the necessary steps to complete the draw- 
ing. Cut on the heavy lines. Fold on the dotted lines. Paste the strips down 
upon A. Paste B and C together, and close the edges, by folding over and 
pasting D. The result is a double envelop, opening like a book, with a pocket 
in each cover. 

I am sending a few envelops to show the designs used for decorations. 
If these instructions are not clear, I shall be glad to answer any question in 
regard to the envelops. Yours respectfully, 

Barbara A. Marr. 

Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I., March 20, ’07. 
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@ The Book Plate is a good problem for high school pupils, 
and even for ninth grade grammar pupils who have been well 
instructed. The above is a plate made under the direction 
of Mr. J. Winthrop Andrews, Supervisor of Drawing, Chicopee, 
Mass. 
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@ The decorative designs upon the envelopes, p. 880, are open to 
criticism, both in their handling of floral units, and ‘in their 
monograms; but the four types of arrangement are repre- 
sentative of the work of the entire class, and the envelopes 
themselves are the best drawing holders yet invented. 


@_ In the contributed articles, other good problems are to be 
found, together with suggestions for working them out. Two 
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good suggestions have come to me lately about the making of 
stencils. One came from a grammar school boy, “Lawrence 
H. B., Hatherly School,’”? who can make very effective stencils 
by use of a “slow match,’ as shown above. The pattern is 
made by burning holes through tough paper. The other came 
from a teacher, Miss Anna M. Maeder, Buffalo, N. Y., who has 
her pupils cut stencils with the scissors. This is accomplished 
by folding, and making judicious cross cuts, as indicated by 
the dotted lines, where they will not interfere with the usefulness 
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of the stencil. By this device it is possible to “get in” to cut 
almost any opening the pattern may require. 


@ The Calendar for the month is typical of the season. Read 
the interludes in Longfellow’s Keramos. 














Le), 
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“The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 
Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fly away.” 


And thus our classes leave us. The motive for this particular 
calendar was a charming photograph from life, by Mr. J. C. 
Lyford, master of a grammar school, Worcester, Mass. It 
came to me from my friend as “A reminder of a sunny day,” 
and is one of the best photographs I have ever seen. The little 
mother is the Least Flycatcher. Draw the bird first, the nest- 
lings, the nest; put the tree under the nest, print “June” in 
charcoal outlined with white, draw the calendar pad using char- 
coal for the figures. The leaves may be suggested with strokes 
of the crayon held flatwise, and if they appear too white reduce 
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them, as I did, by going over them very lightly with the eraser. 
The bird should hold first place. 


@ The September number of the School Arts Book will begin 
the seventh volume. We hope to make it a golden volume, 
indeed. The first of the long promised series of articles on 
the Master Craftsmen, by Miss Irene Sargent of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is already in the hands of the Editor; Mr. William A. 
Baldwin of Hyannis, will contribute thought-provoking articles 
on socializing art instruction; Mr. Henry Read, principal of the 
School of Art, Denver, Colorado, and other people of note in 
the educational world will help to make the seventh volume 
notable. The students of the Public School Class, Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School, will contribute fresh and attractive 
blackboard calendars; and pupils from all over the country will 
contribute drawings to illustrate the outlines. In a word, both 
editor and publisher will secure the co-operation of as many 
well stored minds and as many skilful hands as possible, and 
give to all subscribers the richest return their subscription has 
ever brought. 


@_ The London Congress is in the making. A Céoperating Com- 
mittee of One Hundred has been formed to insure the adequate rep- 
resentation of every part of our country. A special fund has been 
raised by private subscription to send a representative from the 
United States to the meeting of the International Committee in 
London thissummer. The co-operation of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, is now assured, in the gathering and classifying 
of the statistics of art education from every state in the Union. 
The funds to meet the expenses of making the Exhibition and 
printing the Conspectus are increasing. Arrangements are being 
made for the organization of three parties, under competent 
educational leadership, to attend the London Congress; the 
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first leaving in mid-June and going by way of Italy, the second 
leaving early in July and going by way of France and the Neth- 
erlands, the third leaving late in July and going to Lcndon direct. 
The three parties will return to New York together, landing 
Labor Day, 1908. Details will be announced later. 

Plan to go to the London Congress. It will be the event 
of a lifetime. 


q@_ A genuine vacation to all! 
Teachers can do a solid year’s work in ten months, but 
not in twelve. Away! 


“Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the open road, 
* * * 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpore 
no more, need nothing, 
* * * 


The earth—that is sufficient.” 
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W°® lay great stress in these days on “practical applications,” 
and with reason; but the principles of design can be taught 


without such applications, if the teacher is skilful. In fact, Dr. 
Ross might say that applications tend to obscure the main issue, 
and that the teaching of ‘‘Pure Design” is of primary importance. 
That the fundamental principles of repetition, rhythm of line and 
mass, harmony in character of parts, and in color, may be 
exemplified by the use of paper, the following letter and plate 
p. 888, will show, beyond a doubt: 


Braddock, Pa., June 22, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 

Finding some excellent design cutting in one of the Bellevue Schools, 
developed from our page of suggestions, I said to the principal, Miss Sara B. 
Miller, that she ought to send you a few sheets. She selected some from Miss 
Howe’s room, seventh year, and one or two from lower grades and requested 
me to send them, which I do under separate cover. The children were com- 
pletely fascinated with the work, and skill in making original designs was 
advanced to a ~°w vantage ground. 

Yours truly, M. E. Bennett. 


Manhattan, Kansas, April 11, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of “The Industrialist” 
containing some cuts made from designs originated by girls in my design class 
last fall. They are of no value to you except to show you that out in the West, 
in Kansas, we are using and holding in great appreciation the monthly visits 
of the School Arts Book. Although my classes are of college girls, they have 
had no previous systematic training in the common schools. But very few 
schools in the State offer any work in drawing—but I am looking forward to 
the time when we may have as wide-spread an interest in drawing as the awards 
in the monthly contests in the “School Arts Guild” indicate for the New Eng- 
land States. The Editorials are so truly inspiring and the Outlines and Book 
and Magazine reviews so helpful to me that I must say thanks again. 

Yours sincerely, Ella Weeks. 


They are of value to me, my dear Miss Weeks, for they will 
prove to be of value to the readers of the School Arts Book. (See 
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p. 889. When each is for all and all for each, no one can predict 
when another shall be rendering distinguished service to somebody. 


293 Fuller Street, West Newton, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Bailey :— 
There is a question which occasionally comes to me at school on which I 
should like to have your opinion. I am asked to advise or suggest what course 





ons 


a pupil should pursue who intends to make a serious study of art for life work. 
Should he go to college getting with other studies all he can from the art courses 
offered and then go to an art school, or should he upon leaving the high school 
enter an art school? It becomes necessary to decide this question early in the 
high school course for, if the college training is to be had, effort must be placed 
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on entrance requirements among which drawing counts nothing. It is often 
necessary for the girl who would enter college to give up all drawing in the 
high school because so much is required in other subjects. Yet it seems to me 
that a college training, not for the knowledge obtained, but for its mental dis- 
cipline, its social, intellectual, and spiritual development, is more and more 
necessary to a teacher. In order to obtain this training, however, the years 
when the student should have studio practice are almost wholly given to other 
subjects. If on the other hand, a student goes to an art school from a high 
school, he will, if he becomes a high school teacher or supervisor of drawing, 
find himself at serious disadvantage, except in rare cases, for lack of the college 
training. I want to feel that the art teacher of the future whom we are now 
educating will fill his position in every way. So I have been advising my pupils 
to get the college education if possible or get as much of it as possible. But 
when I asked someone in whose opinion I have great confidence, about this 
matter he was decidedly in favor of an early art training and counted the college 
work of little value. 

I am aware that this question comes to only a few, for it very often happens 
that the high school pupil who shows ability in drawing has little aptitude for 
other studies and could never pass college examinations if he tired. The few 
cases where this question comes are, I think, important ones and on this matter, 
I shall be grateful for any opinions or suggestions which you can give me. 

Sincerely yours, Martha M. Dix. 


I answered this letter, but my answer did not satisfy myself. 
I would welcome an honest expression of opinion from anybody 
who has been compelled to face this question. ‘In multitude 
of counsellors there is safety.’ 


TO HELP OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 
New York, April 29, 1907. 
My dear Editor: 

I am in America for the purpose of collecting school material for a per- 
manent exhibition of American school work, which is to form part of the Board 
of Education Exhibit at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. Argentine teachers 
want to see what their American friends are doing, in order to get the benefit 
of their experience and thought. State and City Departments are responding 
generously to my appeal for school work, and I have no doubt that the exhibi- 
tion will be a complete success. Children do not seem to hesitate to part 
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with the cherished product of their labors when they are told that their indi- 
vidual sacrifice of time and effort will eventually benefit little friends in a sister 
republic, whose people are facing the same problems which keep busy dear 
old Uncle Sam. 

Of course, we want a large contribution from Young America. Manual 
work, drawing, school-made toys and apparatus, photographs, everything will 
have a place in the Buenos Aires exhibition. We should like to have work 
sent front every school, from every class room, even from every child. That, 
of course, is impossible. But I wish that independently of the collective 
contribution of states and cities, each teacher would awaken the missionary 
spirit of her children and encourage them to prepare a particular piece of work 
dedicated to their brothers and sisters across the equator. Thus the work of 
the little hands would bring to consciousness the feeling of a larger brother- 
hood, and the foundation be laid for Pan-American sentiments, based on 
sympathy and mutual understanding. 

All contributions will be received at the Manhattan Storage and Ware- 
house, 42nd Street and Lexington Ave., New York, until the month of July. 
Thanking you for the publication of these lines, and the teachers and children 
for their help, I beg to remain, Yours very cordially, 

Ernest Nelson, 
Special Argentine Educational Commissioner. 
Address, “‘The Seymour,” 50 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The Editor bespeaks for Mr. Nelson a cordial and generous 
response. 
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Practical Wood-Carving. By Eleanor Rowe. John Lane Co., 
N. Y. 214 pp., 51-2 x81-2. More than 18o illustrations. 
$3.00. 


This handsome volume carries a conviction of its worth with its very 
appearance. It impresses itself at once as being the work of one who knows. 
Its author was for twenty years, manager of the School of Art Wood-carving, 
at South Kensington, and her long and successful experience with pupils of 
different temperaments has given her exceptional qualifications for writing 
a helpful book. Beginning with the essentials of the wood-carver’s outfit 
the author gives information on woods, structural details, ‘“‘The Outcome 
of the Tool,’’ the various kinds of relief, the different styles of carving, letter- 
ing, etc., all with admirable clearness and adequate illustration. A weak 
or commonplace design is not to be found in the book. The only disappointing 
chapter is that on Lettering. One could wish to see this chapter amplified 
and enriched, not in the direction of the ornate, but in the direction of the 
simpler lettering (such for example as that in the Dedication) both raised 
and incised. The half-tone plates are sharp and full of texture. The text 
is well printed. Practical Wood-Carving may be said to be adult; it contains 
no trace of the amateur. 


The Gate of Appreciation. By Carleton Noyes. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1907. 280 pp.,6x81-2. $2.00. 


A preface of extraordinary winsomeness introduces the reader to ten 
chapters of unusual value,—chapters which present the truth about art in 
good, simple, scholarly English. The method of the author may be illustrated 
by sentences taken serially, from the first chapter: ‘‘Art is creation” (p. 5); 
“That consciousness of need which compels creation is the origin of art’’ (p. 9); 
“A work of art is a work of creation brought into being as the expression of 
emotion” (p. 17); ‘‘Art exists not only for the artist’s sake but for the appreciator 
too’? (p. 21); “To feel in material, whether in the forms of nature or in works 
of art, a meaning for the spirit is the condition of appreciation” (p.22). The 
orderly progress in exposition which these sentences indicate is character- 
istic of the entire book. It is not a book to be skimmed, it is a book to be 
read thoughtfully and patiently compared with experience. The results of 
such reading will yield satisfaction and lead to deeper appreciation of beauty 
and to a larger life. The author plows deep, and turns up gold. The publishers 
have put his treasure into handsome form. 
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The appearance of the “Gate of Appreciation” recalls an earlier work by 
the same author, entitled ““The Enjoyment of Art,” published in 1903, ($1.00) 
and now in its fourth edition, written, as the author says “‘As he stood help- 
less and confused in the presence of the visible expressions of the spirit of 
man in so many ages and so many lands’’—in the great galleries of Europe. 

These are pre-eminently books for the layman and for the teacher who 
must understand the layman’s point of view. Among the many books of 
the day about Art and its appreciation, these must be ranked with the very 
best. They educate. 


The Boy Craftsman. By A. Neely Hall. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 

394 pp., 51-2 x8. More than 4o0o illustrations. $2.00. 

This book is broader in its scope than many others in its class, for it includes 
not only woodwork indoors and out, but printing, and photography. It con- 
tains suggestions for Fourth of July, Hallowe’en, and Theatrical performances 
It tells how to make useful things for the house, doll houses, doll furniture, 
log-cabins, canoes, gymnasium apparatus, circus animals, trains, automo- 
biles, and cork toys. The directions are concise, clear, and adequate, and 
the illustrations do their part well. It is the book for ambitious boys with 
but little money to spend for equipment and stock, for it advocates inexpen- 
sive things, and suggests good ways for boys to earn money for themselves. 
Moreover the “author is always glad to hear from his young readers,” and 
through the book a boy might come to know Mr. Hall himself, and that would 
be grand! 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN. By Frederick Lawton, illustrated 
in Photogravure. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 

THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE ART profusely illustrated in 
color, the second annual issue, dealing with the construction, decoration 
and furnishing of the house. John Lane Company. $2.50. 

ANTONIO POLLAINOLO. By Maud Cruttwell. Life and Work of the Painter, 
with many illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

THE WARBLERS OF NORTH AMERICA. Frank M. Chapman, illustrated 
in color. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 

ANIMAL ARTISANS. By C. J. Cornish. Studies of the Habits and Activities 
of Birds and Animals, illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
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APOLLO. An illustrated Manual on the History of Art throughout the ages, 
by Salomon. Reinach, a new and revised edition translated by Florence 
Simmons. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


ART AND CITIZENSHIP. By Kate Upson Clark, presents the influence of art 
upon the character and tone of citizenship. Eaton and Mains. 75 cents. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES* 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Alexander, John W., Mural Decorations of, at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 
Charles H. Caffin. Harper. 
American Arts and Crafts—II., Medals. Charles de Kay. Putnam. 
American Painters, Ten, The Exhibition of. International Studio. 
Art Rugs from Old Rags—conclusion. Delineator. 
Biedermeier Embroidery. Ethelyn George. Harper’s Bazaar. 
Block Printing, Simple. Hugh M. Eaton. Scrip. 
Bonheur, Rosa, The New. Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Brangwyn Room, at the City Art Gallery, Leeds. International Studio. 
Bruce-Joy, A., Some Medallions by. International Studio. 
Burne-Jones’s “Le Chant d’Amour’’. Scrip. 
China, Modern, How to Buy. Helen G. Goodwin. Suburban Life. 
Fergusson, John D.: Scotch Painter. Haldane Macfall. International Studio. 
Frederic, Léon: Belgian Painter. Fernand Khnopff. International Studio. 
Hand-Weaving, Revival of. Arnold G. Talbot. Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Herzog’s Decorative Photographs. Christian Brinton. Century. 
Higgins, Eugene: American Painter. John Spargo. Craftsman. 
Hochard, Gaston: French Painter. Octave Uzanne. International Studio. 
Italian Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum. Lucy M. Perkins. Scrip. 
Laces Old and New. Marie Murray. Woman. 
Lamps and Candlesticks, Old. Walter A. Dyer. Country Life. 
Landscapes by American Artists, Some Recent. James Spencer Dickerson. 
World To-day. 
Lowestoft Armorial China. N.Hudson Moore. American Homes and Gardens. 
Meifren, Eliseo: Spanish Painter. Leonard Williams. International Studio. 
Mora, F. Luis: Painter of Spanish Character. Charles de Kay. Smith. 
National Academy of Design and Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts Exhibits. 
Talcott Williams. Book News Monthly. 


* From ‘‘What’s in the Magazines”’ published by the Dial Company, Chicago 
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National Academy of Design’s Eighty-Second Exhibition, The. Scrip. 
Oakley, Violet, Paintings of, in the Harrisburg Statehouse. Russell Sturgis. 
Scribner. 


Partridge, William Ordway: Sculptor. Robert Burns Wifson. International 
Studio. 

Pewter, The Custody of. Antonio de Navarro. House Beautiful. 

Photography, The Pretty Woman in. Sadakichi Hartmann. Cosmopolitan. 

School of Applied Design, New York City. Anne O’Hagan. Woman. 

Shakespeare, The So-Called “Grafton Portrait” of. M. H. Spielmann. 
Putnam. 

Stencil, The, and its Possibilities. Anne C. Holton. Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Vallotton, Felix, The Woodcuts of. Gardner C. Teall. Craftsman. 

Watt’s “Love and Death.’”’ W. Bertrand Stevens. Chautauquan. 

Whistler, Stories of. Otto Bacher. Century. 

Wood-Carving, Practical Points on the Art of. Karl von Rydingsvard. Inter- 
national Studio. 


ARTISTIC FEATURES 


ALEXANDER, JOHN W teproductions in tint of new mural decorations for the Car- 
negie Institute. Harper 

AYLWARD, WILLIAM J. Illustrations for ‘‘ The Sea Voyage of a Dry-Dock Scribner 

BAILEY, VERNON HOWE. Illustrations for ‘‘The Revival of Cathedral Building 
Munsey. 

BEARD, ALICE. Cover design in color Delineator 

BEARD, ALICE. Illustration for ‘‘Dreams.”’ Appleton 

BRANGWYN, FRANK. Reproductions in color, ete., of decorations for the City Art 
Gallery, Leeds. International Studio 

BULL, CHARLES LIVINGSTON. Two drawings in color, ‘‘Sunshine and Rain.’ 
Metropolitan 

CAMPBELL, BLENDON. Cover design in color. McClure 

CAMPBELL, BLENDON. Cover design in color. Metropolitan 

CASTAIGNE, ANDRE. Illustrations in tint for ‘The Weavers.” Harper 

CORY, FANNIE Y. Cover design in color. Woman's Home Companion 

FERGUSSON, JOHN D. Reproductions in color, ete., of paintings. International 
Studio 

FRATZ, MARY Frontispiece in color, ‘‘Sweet Peggy.” Metropolitan 

FREDERIC, LEON teproductions of paintings. International Studio 

GOODWIN, PHILIP R Drawing in color, ‘‘Who'’s Coming?” Scribner 

HARDING, CHARLOTTE. Illustrations for ‘‘The Substance of Things Hoped For.” 
Harper. 

HERTER, ALBERT. Cover design in color. Ladies’ Home Journal 

HERZOG; F. BENEDICT. Reproductions of six decorative photographs, with comment 
by Christian Brinton. Century 
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HIGGINS, EUGENE. Reproductions of paintings. Craftsman. 

HOCHARD, GASTON. Reproductions of paintings. International Studio. 

IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Frontispiece in color, ‘‘Lorna Doone.” Century. 

KIMBALL, ALONZO. Illustrations in color for ‘‘The Fruit of the Tree.” Seribner 

LEROY, ANITA. Four drawings in color. ete., ‘Scenes at a Breton Fair.”” Century 

MEIFREN, ELISEO. Reproductions in color, ete., of paintings. International Studio 

OAKLEY, VIOLET. Reproductions of four paintings in the Harrisburg State-House. 
Scribner 

PARTRIDGE, WILLIAM ORDWAY. Reproductions in sculptural pieces. Interna- 
tional Studio 

PENNELL, JOSEPH. Illustrations for ‘‘Notre Dame de Laon.” Century 

PYLE, HOWARD. Illustrations in color for ‘‘In the Second April.’”’ Harper 

SCHOONOVER, FRANK E. Illustration for ‘‘The Fight of the Copper Kings.’ 
McClure . 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER. Illustrations for ‘‘The Dream of the Morning.’’ Harper 

VALLOTTON, FELIX. Reproductions of wood-cuts. Craftsman 

WENZELL, A. B. Frontispiece in color ‘‘A Vision of June.’”’ Delineator 

WILMSHURST, G. C. Illustrations for ‘‘ The Younger Set’’ and ‘‘A Captive of Wheels.” 
Appleton 

WYETH, N.C. _ Illustration for ‘‘The Education of Trooper Brown.” Century 

YOHN, F.C. Illustrations for ‘‘ The Eyes in the Back of the General's Head.”’ Scribner 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE OUTLOOK. The “magazine number” of the Outlook for May (April 
27), contains a fine illustrated article by Frederick Keppel on Whistler 
as an Etcher, and the second of the series of articles on Art and Demo- 
cracy, An Art Association for the People, by Ella Bond Johnson, in 
which “The Richmond Story” is retold* with illustrations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for May has two articles of special interest 
to teachers of drawing: The Brangwyn Room, at the City Art Gallery, 
Leeds, with reproductions of drawings by the artist; and Studio-Talk 
containing reproductions of six drawings, two by Rousseau, two by Millet, 
one by Daubigny, and one by Corot. The work of William Ordway 
Partridge is described by Robert Burns Wilson with nineteen half-tones 
from his work. Karl Von Rydingsvard gives Practical Points on the 
Art of Wood-carving, with six illustrations. 

PRINTING ART for May, is unusually rich in examples of coloring,—com- 
binations of two and three tones, not too complicated to be of use in 


* The story of the founding of the Richmond association was told in the School Arts 
Book, September 1904, by Miss Charlotte E. Mendum. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 
I WILL TRY TO MAKE [| |S Piece of WORK MY BEST 


APRIL CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, Kit, Badge with gold decoration. 


Minnie D. Halloran, VII, 571 Fourth St., Fall River, Mass., Design for 
Weaving. 


Second Prize, Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and Badge with silver 
decoration. 


Albert Anderson, VII, 1117 1st Ave., South, Great Falls, Mont. 
Helen I. Casey, VII, No. 2 School, Hampden, Mass. 

Fred E. Laman, IX, 219 Brackett St., Portland, Me. 

Edna McKinstry, [X, Southbridge, Mass. 

Blanche Rich, VIII, 303 Ridge St., Fall River Mass. 


Third Prize, The Art Text Sheets, and Badge. 


Pierce F. Clark, VIII, 137 Neal St., Portland, Me. 
Victoria Doucet, VIII, 288 Almond St., Fall River, Mass. 
Pearl Hardesky, III, Payette, Idaho. 

*Milton O. Jones, Jr., VIII, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Hazel Kimball, VIII, Greenville, N. H. 

Clyde Manchester, VII, Geneva, Ohio. 

William T. Musson, Bergenfield, N. J. 

**Katharyn Nason, IX, N. Billerica, Mass. 

Louis Peterik, VIII, Luling Sch., N. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Delia Thorpe, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Esther Anderson, III, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Fred Austin, IX, 4 Cisco St., Southbridge, Mass. 

Joe Bender, IV, Painesville, Ohio. 

Judd Bourgeois, IV, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 

Woodman Broderick, I, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Herbert Burrill, III, Noah Torrey Sch., So. Braintree, Mass. 


*A winner of honors iv some previous contest. 
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Bertha Byerrum, No. Delta, Colo. 

Herman Byler, III, Painesville, Ohio. 

Marie Cahill, I, Luling School, No. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Rosella Chickering, VII. 

Charles Cook, IV, 1204, roth Ave., North, Great Falls, Mont. 
James Cormack, VII, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Alice Curran, II, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

Catherine Curtis, II, Oneonta, N. Y. ’ 
Margaret Dailey, II, 6 Bradbury St., Augusta, Me. 

Mildred Danyou, VIII, Randolph, Vt. 

Henry M. Deleharty, VIII, 4 Summer St., Southbridge, Mass. 
Yvonne Dessault, V, 195 Osborn St., Fall River, Mass. 

Edith Foster, IX, 13 Columbus Ave., Southbridge, Mass. 
Grace Girardet, No. Delta, Colo. 

Gertrude Gliesch, I, West Manitowoc, Wis. 

Leonard Grills, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Vasta Hisey, Painesville, Ohio. 

Viola Hobsen, V, No. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mary Hughes, III, Great Falls, Mont. 

George Jackson, III, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Lawrence A. Jepson, III, West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Harvey J. Juhre, IX, 276 Dodge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eva Mary Kendrew, VI, Easthampton, Mass. 

Elsie Kilburn, V, Randolph, Vt. 

Albert Libby, VIII, 114 Brackett St., Portland, Me. 

Birdie Lovelace, II, 1723 Holman St., Covington, Ky. 

Alfred Miller, IX, 1218 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marion Morley, VII, Geneva, Ohio. 

Clara Myers, III, Geneva, Ohio. 

Leander Redfield, VII, Clinton, Conn. 

Fred Richter, IV, Hampden, Mass. 

Myron Rogers, VI, Bethel, Vt. 

William Sessions, VII, Hampden, Mass. 

Alice Sonia, V, 26 Granite St.; Somerville, Mass. 

Gladys Spooner, Southampton, Mass. 

Winnifred Stinchicomb, 1620, 6th Ave., North Great Falls, Mont. 
Sam Taylor, II, 81 Linden Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Eva Therriault, II, Lincoln School. 
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Pauline Truchel, VIII, Newport, R. I. 
Mary Wanyniak, IV, 504 Lincoln St. 
Queenie Woodward, II, 25 Brook St., Augusta, Me. 


Honorable Mention 


Gladys Arthur, Menominee 
Evelyn Billings, Great Falls 
Helen Blanchard, So. Braintree 
Peter Bolla, Great Falls 
Lester Bond, Portland 
Bessie Bonner, Painesville 
*Minna G. Boomer, Dover 
Jennie A. Braken, Southbridge 
George Braw, E. Braintree 
Martin Church, E. Longmeadow 
Mildred F. Congdon, W. Bridgewater 
Florence Coombs, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Jennie Copeland, Portland 
Ethel Cormier, E. Longmeadow 
John Crowley, Fall River 
Milton Crump, Payette 
Raymond Daesen, Hopkinton 
Alice Desjardins, Fall River 
George Dickson, Augusta 
Walter Dotseth, Great Falls 
Antoinette Dufault, Fall River 
Alfred Emmons, Easthampton 
Ella May Field, Geneva 
*Ruby Flynn, Clinton 
Ernest Foerch, Clinton 
Genevieve Foster, Geneva 
*George Frazier, E. Braintree 
Leon Friel, Easthampton 
larence Funk, Geneva 
Eva Gendron, Southbridge 
Esther Gilman, Bethel 


Mary Greenblatt, Bergenfield 
*Edna Harwood, Southbridge 
Rena Hathaway, Painesville 
Armetter Hill, Great Falls 
Lauron C. Hirtle, S. Braintree 
***Gladys C. Holden, Southbridge 
Edith Jackson, Painesville 
Alma Johnson, Menominee 
*Violet Johnson, N. Manitowoc 
Walter Johnson, Great Falls 
Fred Jorsch, W. Manitowoc 
*Edward Judd, Southampton 
Roy Kienle, Easthampton 
Abbie Kilroy, Fall River 
Miriam Knowles, Randolph 
George A. Koebke, N. Manitowoc 
Grace Lang, Great Falls 
Kathleen Leonard, Hopkinton 
Maud Lincoln, Hopkinton 
Earle Lothrop, W. Bridgewater 
Justin Lothrop, W. Bridgewater 
Muriel Lynn, Augusta 

Jane Mattson, N. Manitowoc 
Eddie Moran, Fall River 

Frank Mullaly, Randolph 
Gertrude Myers, Menominee 
*** Albert Nole, Southbridge 
Esther Olson, Menominee 

Ruth A. Olsson, Braintree 

Amy Ottolander, Bergenfield 
Darrell Parker, Painesville 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Armand Peloquin, Fall River *Beatrice Steed, Braintree 

Valeda Picard, Fall River Warren Streeter, Easthampton 
Edgar Pike, Ashland Alice Tenney, Greenville 
Margarette Plimpton, Southbridge Lillian Thomas, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Sibley Putnam, Easthampton Ella Thorp, Easthampton 

John Quinlan, Augusta Fred Torrey, Southampton 
Richard Raasch, E. Braintree Ruth Tyler, Easthampton 

Frank Renkons, Easthampton Marguerite Voisin, Newport 

Lilian Roberts, Fall River Raymond Walker, N. Wilbraham 
Edward E. Rogers, Portland Edward Walsh, E. Longmeadow 
Ralph Dunham Ryder, Westdale George Weinsman, Boston 

Ernest Seise, Bergenfield Henry Westphal, W. Manitowoc 
Helen Simonds, S. Braintree Mamie Willen, Covington 

Russell Smith, Painesville Elma Williams, Grass Valley, Cal. 
John Speight, Hampden Helen Williams, Islip 

Stephen Spindel Ida Bell Wilson, Southbridge 


SPECIAL PRIZES 
The Badge 
Emma Bishop, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Albertine Gagnon, 186 Nashua St., Fall River, Mass. 
Melville Gellert, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Kittie Hill, 504 Bradford Ave., Fall River, Mass. 
Marion Thomas, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Emmet Townsend, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Minnie Toy, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Raymond Walker, Grass Valley, Cal. 


Packet of Japanese Designs 
The Thibault Girls, 429 Beach St., Fall River, Mass. 


Bird Packet 


Gertrude Lang, West Point, Ga. 
School of Miss Grace E. Everett, Grass Valley, Cal. 


A neap tide of drawings this time, but of fairly good quality. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Ten packages of drawings arrived too late to be entered in 
this Contest. Some came on the day this note is being added to 
the proof! The best the jury can promise is to consider them 
with next month’s drawings. 


(Please be more particular about the marking of each sheet. 
We have from three to six letters each month saying that the 
prizes awarded have not been received. All prizes are mailed 
within three days after the magazine announcing the awards is 
mailed. If they are not received, nine times out of ten it is the 
fault of the pupil or teacher who wrote no address, or a half- 
address, or an address not recognized by Uncle Sam, on the back 
of the sheet entered in the contest. Do your part right, and you 
will have less occasion to suspect us of not doing our part right. 


Please remember the regulations: 

Pupils whose names have appeared in the School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, (for Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


SS SEG 
‘0S ‘06 ‘07 067 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905 ; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing, he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


(2 Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 
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(The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of talent, 
examples of handicraft, etc. * 


(Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


(If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


(A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis 
Press. 
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SCHOOL ARTS SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information 
ready for mailing. Address the secretary dr director of the school. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

July 22, 1907, to August 23, 1907. Seven courses in Domestic Art and 
Science. Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equipment Unsurpassed. 
Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving details sent on request. 
Address Supt. L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Summer Term, June 17 to August 24, Ten Weeks. Drawing and Paint- 
ing from life and from landscape. Modeling, Wood Carving, China Painting. 
A thorough course for professional students and teachers. The School is in 
Eden Park on high ground overlooking the city, and adjoins the Art Museum, 
with large collections of paintings, sculpture, etc. For information address 
J. H. Gest, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Summer Session—July 9 to August 17. Courses are offered in 25 depart- 
ments of the University. The Department of Manual Training offers the fol- 
lowing courses:—Manual Training for the Primary Grades. Elementary 
Wood-working. Advanced Wood-working. Materials and Methods of Wood 
Construction. Metal and Enamel-work and Jewelry. School Pottery. 

Announcement of the Summer Session may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of Columbia University. 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
New Orleans, 1907. 

Instruction will be given by Professor William Woodward, (graduate 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, pupil of Boulanger), with such assistance as 
may be needed. Two courses of instruction are offered. That designed 
to meet the needs of teachers will be commenced July rst, and extend over six 
weeks. 

Teachers’ Course. The studies for the first year of the regular 
course, will be: water color drawing from plants and fiqwers, arranging good 
composition; form study in line from vases, casts, etc.; memory drawing; pose 
drawing; construction in freehand work drawings; perspective in freehand 
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sketching from objects, buildings, etc. Frequent blackboard practice for 
teachers. Examinations will be held. Satisfactory grade will be accorded 
recognition by the college authorities. 

Elective. An elective course is also offered for instruction in such 
special studies as may be desired, including drawing from nature, fruit, etc.; 
in oil and water colors. The new solid oil colors will be introduced into the 
Sketching Class, in the Old French and Spanish Quarter. Wednesday is 
reserved for sketching excursions. Children’s classes will be formed. Work 
will begin June 17th. 

The studios are situated on the cool side of the building, affording proper 
north light, and have large casement windows opening wide on gardens and 
lawn, shaded by full grown live oaks. Prof. Woodward will also conduct work 
from the nude figure in his studio. Circular of Information Supplementing 
the Announcement in the Annual School Prospectus. 


MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART SCHOOL 

Corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, under the direction of the 
State Board of Education. There are five Elective Courses, each requiring 
four years. First course—Drawing, Painting and Composition. Second course 
—Modeling and Design in the Round. Third course—Constructive Arts and 
Design. Fourth course—Decorative and Applied Design. Fifth course— 
Teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools and Methods of Supervision. The 
school is in session from the first of October to the middle of June. For circulars 
apply to George H. Bartlett, Principal. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Summer Session begins June 17 and closes August 16, 1907. Courses 
are offered in Engineering, Science and Liberal Arts. Special attention is 
given to Manual Training, Physical Training, and Household Science. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
551 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Summer Courses of three and six weeks, each commencing July 2d, devoted 
exclusively to the following special subjects, all of which are designed especially 
for Public School work: Pottery, Clay Modeling, Hammered or Beaten 
Metal, Sheet Metal and Venetian Iron, Industrial Work, Tooled Leather, Knife, 
Bench and Lathe work in Wood, Cookery, History of Foods, Dietetics, House- 
hold Economy, Cardboard and Canvas Sewing, Plain Hand Sewing, Principles 
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of Embroidery, Pencil and Charcoal, Perspective, Light and Shade, Nature 
Studies, Color and Brush work, Blackboard Sketching, Composition and Design, 
School Gymnastics, Games and Light Apparatus Work, Pen and |Blackboard 
Work on Vertical, Semi-Vertical and Slant Writing, Chorus Conducting, Theory 
and History of Music, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Melody Writing, Theory 
Methods and Practice of Teaching. The School is located in one of the most 
delightful cities in the country for Summer School work. Louis A. Thomas 
Secretary. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


16th Summer Session, July 4th to August 14th, 1907. Numerous courses 
in the Departments of. Education, Psychology, English, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, the Natural Sciences, History and Political Science. Special atten- 
tion is called to opportunities in Drawing and Design in charge of Mr. Charles 
Wellington Furlong. Full course in Manual Training and Shop Work. For 
announcement, address the Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE ARTS STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


The City Summer School will consist of classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Composition, and Commercial Design under Mr. Thomas Fogarty 
and Mr. Walter Walz Fawcett. Classes in the American Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street, from June 3rd to September 21st. Out of door classes 
in Landscape painting at Woodstock, Ulster County, New York, with Mr. 
Birge Harrison as instructor. Term from June 1st to October 1st. Circulars 
on application. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria, Illinois. July 1 to August 3, 1907. 

Summer School of Manual Training and Domestic Economy. Eleven 
full-credit courses:—(1) Organization of Manual Training, Charles A. Bennett; 
(2) Manual Training for Elementary Schools, Cheshire L. Boone; (3) Wood- 
working and Mechanical Drawing, Fred D. Crawshaw; (4) Metal-working, 
William F. Raymond; (5) Textiles and Plain Sewing, Mrs. Elida E. Winchip; 
(6) Dressmaking, Mrs. Elida E. Winchip; (7) Machine Drawing, Frederick H. 
Evans; (8) Furniture Construction and Pattern-making, Fred D. Crawshaw; 
(9) Machine Shop Practice, William F. Raymond; (10) Design, Leather Tcol- 
ing, Stenciling and Block Printing, Adelaide Mickel; (11) School Pottery, Ches- 
hire L. Boone. Send for circuler. ‘ 
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THE HANDICRAFT GUILD SCHOOL OF DESIGN APPLIED TO CRAFTS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Third Annual Summer Session June 19 to July 20, 1907. Design—Ernest 
A. Batchelder—Director, Author of “Principles of Design.” Metal Work and 
Jewelry, James H. Winn. Pottery, Florence D. Willets, Olive Newcomb, 
Assistant. Leather, Nelbert Murphy. Book-binding, Edith Griffith, Winifred 
Cole. Woodwork and Wood-carving, J. Ellsworth Painter. Watercolor, 
M. Emma Roberts. Wood-block printing, Berta Nabersberg. For informa- 
tion address, Florence Wales, Secretary. Handicraft Guild. 926 2nd Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART. (Chase School) 
2237-2239 Broadway. Entrance on 8oth street, New York City. 


Summer Classes in the City, May 15th to September 8th. Instructors, 
Ernest Lawson, Frank Alvah Parsons and Grace D.Lynn. Classes for men and 
women in Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, Out of door Sketching 
from the model and landscape in color. Theory of design, Normal instruction 
and classes in Metal Work. Tuition from eight to twelve dollars and a half per 
month. Summer Class in Europe leaving New York June 15 and June 29, 
returning early in September. Instructors, Robert Henri and Douglas John 
Connah. The class will visit Antwerp, Brussells, The Hague, Haarlem, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii and 
Naples. The time will be devoted to studying the work in the principal galleries 
in Holland, Belgium, France and Italy, and sketching from the model and 
landscape while in Holland. Inclusive rates, $450.00 to $500.00. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

(1) Elements of Drawing and Painting in Representation. Mr. Martin 
Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts. 

(2) History and Development of Ancient Art. Dr. George H. Chase, 
Assistant Professor of Classical Archaeology. 

(3) History and Principles of the Fine Arts of the Middle Ages.” Mr. F.G. 
Fitzpatrick, Austin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts. 

(4) History of European Architecture to about 1ooo A. D.; and History 
of European Architecture from about rooo A. D. to the close of the Renaissance, 
Professor Herbert Langford Warren, Professor of Architecture. For particulars, 
and for Announcement of other courses, address the chairman of the 
Summer School, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Instructors: Drawing and Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, Philip 
Hale, W. M. Paxton. Modeling, B. L. Pratt. Anatomy, Philip Hale. Per- 
spective A. K. Cross. Department of Design: C. Howard Walker, Director. 
Instructors: Miss Katharine B. Child, Miss Lucy MacInnis. Metal Work, 
George W. Hunt. Paige and Cummings Traveling Scholarships. Helen Ham- 
blen, Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded 
in each department; 32d year begins September 30. No summer classes. For 
circulars and ferms, address the Manager, Miss Alice F. Brooks. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER ON THE MAINE COAST 
At Boothbay Harbor and Monhegan Island. 


The third year of the Commonwealth School of Art and Industry will ope n 
July 8th and continue its summer session until August 17th. First three weeks 
at Boothbay Harbor, last three at Monhegan. Mr. A. G. Randall will teach a 
class for the ninth consecutive season in sketching from nature and the principles 
of art supervision for drawing and grade teachers. Machanical drawing and 
applied design will also be taught. Mr. V. Hennewan will come to this country 
from Bruges, Belgium to teach in this school. The class plan many excur- 
sions and social features, combining in an ideal way rest, recreation and study. 
The last three weeks teachers and pupils all paint and spend their time together, 
enjoying life at its best on Monhegan “Wild island of the sea.” Write for 
circulars giving full information to A. G. Randall, Director of Manual Arts. 
Providence, R. I., (formerly at Fitchburg, Mass.) 


THE SIXTH SEASON OF MR. H. R. POORE’S CLASS AT LYME, CONN., 
will open on July rst. Twenty years’ teaching experience in private 
classes, as director of the Art School at Chautauqua and at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, author of Pictorial Composition and Figure 
Composition. 

Students do not work from Nature as a class but are advised rather to 
associate themselves in groups of two or three. The country is so prolific in 
picturesque material that motives may be had in many directions from a central 
point. Students receive three visits out of doors and on Saturdays the work 
passes studic criticism. During the Season, at its option, the class will work 
from the living model and subjects will be arranged, including both horses and 
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cattle. During the season Mr. Poore will give several talks on Composition, 
when the principles of art will be discussed, the work of the class receiving 
special directions along the lines of construction and aesthetic import. During 
inclement weather work will be done in doors and technical processes discussed. 
On application information concerning boarding accommodations, prices, 
location, etc., will be supplied. Mr. Poore may be addressed either in care of 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, or Lyme, Conn. 
Tuition, $15.00 per month. 


OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL 

Ogunquit, Maine. ¢ 

Landscape Drawing and Painting, Composition, the Figure and Marines. 
Special emphasis upon pencil handling with reference to public school work. 
Instructor, Charles Herbert Woodbury. Six weeks, beginning July 3. 
Special courses for Teachers and Supervisors. For information address Miss 
Susan M. Ketcham, roro Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


COGGESHALL CAMP AND STUDIO 

At Lanesville, Cape Ann, Mass. Open until September 15th. 

Offers a course of instruction in drawing and painting from nature under 
an experienced teacher who has studied and painted in many lands. Beginners 
and those who have made some progress in out-of-door sketching will find 
here an unusual opportunity to work directly from Nature in oil, watercolor, 
charcoal or pencil by new and simplified methods. The Camp buildings and 
studio were designed and built two years ago especially for this work and are 
situated beside the sea on a beautiful spot on the Cape Ann shore. This art 
students’ camp is unique in that it provides comfortable room, good board and 
best of practical instruction with pleasantest vacation surroundings and can 
accommodate a few who do not care to work in the classes, thus enabling students 
to bring friends as room-mates who would enjoy the out-of-door life. An illus- 
trated booklet on application. John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon Street, Lowell, 
Mass. After June 15th at Lanesville. 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
June Landscape Class. Monfield Farms, Va. 


Richard Norris Brooke, Vice Principal of the Corcoran School of Art, 
Instructor. Terms: Board, $25.00 per month Tuition, $10.00 per month. 
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The spot is retired, fare excellent, and material to paint from varied and abun- 
dant. The object is by rapid studies for one month to accustom the student 
to seize promptly the color value and relations and the pictorial elements 
essential to landscape work. Address, Richard N. Brooke, 1714, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 5 to August 16. 


Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology 
and Pedagogy. College entrance conditions may be removed and college 
credit given to those doing satisfactory work. The instructors are University 
professors. Ample facilities for library and laboratory work. The location 
is cool, healthful and easy of access. Living inexpensive. Tuition, $15 for 
a single course, $25 for two or more courses. Send for circulars. The Regis- 
trar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE MYSTIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Mystic, Conn. 

A full Summer course, beginning June 1st and closing November 1st, gives 
a very fair opportunity for the out-of-door painting season. Two mornings 
each week will be given to open air criticisms. Two criticisms weekly, after- 
noons, in the studio, from the costumed model and advanced work. Friday 
afternoons are devoted'to lectures on pictorial composition. Mystic is quaint, 
picturesque and historical. The sea, river, marshlands and wooded hills give 
a variety of material such as is rarely found in one locality. Instructor, James 
E. McBurney. For circular, address Mystic Summer School, Mystic, Conn. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Term, June 17th to August 17th, 1907. Drawing and Painting 
from the object, out-door sketching for beginners and advanced students, 
Decorative Design and Applied Arts. Sketching from costumed figure. 
Composition and Illustration. Special class in Water Colors under Mr. Fukawa 
Jine Basuke, of Tokio, Japan. 

The course is especially adapted to teachers in public and private schools. 

The school rooms, well lighted and accessible by elevator, are situated on 
the fourth floor of the public library building. 

For particulars apply to Robert Koehler, Director, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR ATLANTIC PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Riverside, New Brunswick, Dominion of Canada. 

Delightfully cool weather, refreshing in Summer. Date, July 2d to 19th, 
1907. Course of Study includes Physical and Biological Sciences, also English 
Literature, Drawing, Manual Training, etc. Enrollment fee for the two 
weeks’ course only $2.50. A very pleasant series of excursions will be made to 
points of interest from an historical and scenic standpoint. For circular contain- 
ing full information, address, J. D. Seaman, Secretary, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
212 Thorne Street. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Summer Classes in Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Pottery. The sketch- 
ing classes will make trips to the missions, the mountains and the sea. Circu- 
lar. W. L. Judson, Director. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Knoxville. Six weeks—June 25 to August 2. 
Six courses in Manual] Training; ten courses in Drawing. Both subjects 
for teachers of all grades from primary through high school. For full announce- 
ment and special information, address P. P. Claxton, Superintendent. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Normal Art and Design classes July 8th to August 3rd. _Instructed by 
Miss Emma M. Church and others of the regular faculty. Five courses. The 
Principles of Design and Composition;.Application to Crafts; Still Life in all 
mediums; Mechanical Drawing; Drawing and Painting from Life. Also 
Methods’ Classes. Credits and Certificate given. Tuition, $5.00 per week. 
Classes in Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Commercial Drawing, Cartoon, 
Miniature, etc., are conducted all summer same as rest of year. Tuition for 
summer, three months, $25.00. Catalogue and list of boarding places, fur- 
nished free. Address M. M. Newman, Secretary, 6 Madison Street, Chicago. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Summer School, beginning July 1, 1907. The teachers will be regular 
instructors of the Art Institute. Drawing, Illustration, Sculpture, Painting, 
Designing, July 1 to September 19, (12 weeks), $25.00. Normal Instruction, 
July 1 to August 9, (6 weeks) $24.00. Classes in Pottery and Ceramics. 
Send for June booklet giving complete information concerning all classes. 

Address Ralph W. Holmes, Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOL OF THE CALIFORNIA GUILD OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
In the Studio Building, Berkeley, California 
Summer Session, 1907 


Special courses in freehand and mechanical drawing, color work, letter- 
ing, design, illustration, blackboard drawing, sketching, etc., will be arranged 
for teachers in the primary, grammar and high school grades of the public 
and private schools. Among special courses will be one in designing for 
manual training teachers, special drawing teachers and those interested in 
craft work in wood, leather or metal. Low transportation rates to Berkeley. 

The classes will be organized for the six weeks session on Monday, 
June 24th, 1907. For terms and enrollment blanks, address F. H. Meyer, 
Director, Studio Building, Berkeley, California. 

Note—The regular term of the School of Arts and Crafts will open in 
Berkeley on Tuesday, September 3d. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND HANDICRAFT 
Binghamton, New York 


Instructors: Elizabeth Van Valkenburg, Johnstown, Pa., High School, 
Charlotte Whitney Stoddard, Director of Drawing, Syracuse, N. Y., Paul W. 
Cloud, Syracuse University. Session of 1907 opens Tuesday, July 16, closes 
Friday, August 16. Classes daily from 9 to 11 a. m. and from 2 to 4 p. m. 
Full course tuition, $20, payable July 16. Single lessons and special work, 50 
cents the lesson. Special attention given to normal methods, the requirements 
of the State syllabus, and to the preparation of students for college entrance and 
state examinations in drawing. Subjects treated: composition, landscape 
sketching from Nature, applied design, perspective, constructive drawing, 
applied design, block printing, stencilling, dyeing, weaving, basketry, leather- 
tooling, metal piercing and clay modelling. Write for circular. Paul W. 
Cloud, 333 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. After July 1st, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., General Delivery. 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND HANDICRAFT ARE ALSO TAUGHT IN 
THE FOLLOWING SUMMER SCHOOLS: 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill., Art and Manual Training. 

State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass., Drawing, Industrial Work. 


Prang Summer School for Teachers, Chicago, Ill., Dept. of Applied Design. 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., Art Department. 
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University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Art, Design, Manual Training. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., Drawing and Handwork. 

London School of Art, Kensington, W. London, Painting and Drawing. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., Art and Manual Training. 

The Colorado Chautauqua and Summer School, Boulder, Colo., Art and Manual 
Training. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., Art and Manual Training. 

Colorado University, Denver, Colo., Art and Manual Training. 

Mr. Ross Turner, Wilton, N. H., Drawing and Painting from Nature. 

Cape May School of Agriculture, Industrial Art and Science, Cape May, N. J., 
Manual Training, Industrial Work. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I., Course in Art Metal Work. 

Mr. Henry G. Keller, Berlin Heights, Ohio, Painting and Drawing. 

Summer School of Pottery, Edgerton, Wis., Pottery Making, Decorating and 
Burning. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., Summer School of Art, Painting and Drawing. 

Teachers’ Summer School of Methods, Dover, Delaware, Drawing. 

Byrdcliffe Summer Art School, Woodstock, N. Y., Painting dnd Metal Work. 

Lyme Summer Art School, Lyme, Conn., Painting, Landscape and Figure. 

School of Practical Illustrating, New York City, Commercial Art and Fashion 
Drawing. 

Mr. Arthur D. Freedlander, Vineyard Haven, Mass., Landscape, Marine and 
Figure Painting. 

Badger Summer School of Pottery, Madison, Wis., Matt Glazes, Mold Making. 

Yale University Summer School, New Haven, Conn., Drawing, Painting, 
Manual Training. 

Miss Gertrude Stiles, Chicago, Ills., Book-binding Classes for Teachers and 
Librarians. 

Kindergarten Training School, Grand Rapids, Mich., Illustrative Drawing 
and Manual Arts. 

Lewis County Summer School, Port Leyden, N. Y., Drawing Department. 





